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Che Failure vf Penelope Price. 


THE Reverend Julian St. John laid down his pen, and 
arose with a courteous bow to greet the lady who had 
requested a few minutes of his ae time. He was 


a tall man, rather stout, with fair thin hair, a somewhat 
florid complexion, and a general appearance of well- 
being. 

“Mrs. Sullivan, I believe ?” he queried, with a glance 
at the scrap of pasteboard on his writing table, followed 
by a smile that was a fine blending of encouragement 
and self-depreciation. 

“Yes. And you are Mr. St. John, are you not ?” 
taking the chair the Vicar proffered her. 

He bowed, and looked with interest at the face turned 
towards him so eagerly—a calm face, with earnest gray 
eyes, a somewhat large though kindly mouth, and a 
determined chin. Mary Sullivan was forty years of 
age, and her brown hair was thickly streaked with white, 
yet she had, probably, not been so beautiful in her youth 
as she now was in her comely middle age. 

The Vicar was accustomed to visitors of all sorts and 
conditions. They came on different missions ; some to 
seek his ghostly counsel, or to ask of him assistance in 
philanthropic work, for he was well-known for his 
benevolence. Students came to talk over deep and 
learned subjects, and women came—weak women— 
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whispering their faltering confessions of sins, and 
receiving from him encouragement, and assurance of 
forgiveness from on high. 

Mr. St. John looked at his visitor with well-concealed 
curiosity. Evidently, though plainly dressed, she was 
not poor ; and as he met the fearless gaze of her eyes 
he doubted if she had come to him for advice of any kind. 

‘“Of course, my name tells you nothing,” she said, 
“for Iam a stranger to this town. I have come to you 
for assistance because you are, I understand, the Vicar, 
and therefore—” 

“ And therefore it is my duty to render assistance, or 
counsel, to whoever requires either,’ put in Mr. St. 
John, suavely. 

“Just so!” in a matter-of-fact tone. 

‘“My time is much occupied, but I am always ready 
to lend a ready ear to—’’ 

“Oh, I will not detain you long. Briefly, I am in 
search of a very*ear friend of mine—Miss Penelope 
Price.” 

Over the clergyman’s plump, clean-shaven face there 
flickered a look, half of uneasiness, half of astonish- 
ment, and his complexion paled slightly. 

“You know her?’ queried Mrs. Suilivan, eagerly. 

‘“‘ T—er—I—-yes !” 

“Then will you please be so kind as to give me her 
address ?” 

“T have not the faintest idea what it is,’ was the 
prompt answer. 

Mrs. Sullivan looked grievously disappointed. She 
glanced dubiously at the Vicar, and after a moment’s 
perceptible hesitation, drew a letter from her pocket 
and handed it to him. 

‘“T thought it possible, nay probable, that you would 
be able to give me news of my old friend. That letter 
was written two months ago, as you will perceive from 
the date ; but I was away from home when it arrived, 
and through gross carelessness on the part of a servant 
it was mislaid until yesterday. I came away at once to 
help my friend, only to find she had left that address, 
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and now I cannot ascertain where she has gone.” 

The Vicar read the letter through carefully twice, 
whilst Mrs. Sullivan watched him somewhat impatiently. 
“Tt is with an effort I pen these lines to you after a 
silence of twenty years,” ran the words in a handwriting 
that was singularly familiar to him who read. ‘Will you 
remember me, I wonder, your once dearly loved school- 
fellow? If so, if your heart is as unspoiled by the world 
as something tells me it is, then let the memory of those 
old days plead as the only excuse for troubling you now. 
I have heard how ‘Mary Sullivan’ is esteemed as 
a clever authoress, and how fortune has smiled upon her. 
I have read your books, but they tell me little of your 
real self, except that you are a good woman, and know 
something of the ups and downs of life. In the past 
twenty years you have /ived, and I—what have I done? 
Kept a little school and stagnated, and grown old, and 
worn out before my time. Now the school is gone, I 
have not one pupil left. There is a High School in the 
town, where education is to be obtained at little cost, 
and my mode of teaching is like myself, old-fashioned, 
and of not much account. At the present time I am in 
want of the necssaries of life, and as a last hope, at the 
eleventh hour, I am asking you for help—monetary help. 
There! I have written it at last, all my pride is gone, 
actually starved out! For the sake of our old love for 
each other, help her who was once your friend, 

PENELOPE PRICE.” 

“Well?” Mrs. Sullivan enquired, as the Vicar returned 
the letter to her keeping. 

‘““T was not aware I had the honour of addressing one 
whose books have given me many a pleasant hour,” 
Mr. St. John was commencing, but Mrs: Sullivan stopped 
him with a little impatient, imperative gesture. 

“Qh! never mind that. The question is, how am I 
to find my friend? Poor Pen.! We used to correspond 
regularly, but somehow after a while our letters grew 
shorter, and with greater intervals between each, till at 
last they ceased altogether. I really do not know which 


of us wrote last. She was engaged to be married, I 
I* 
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remember, but it seems the match did not take place. 
Oh! how dreadful to think of her being so wretchedly 
poor! How things change! In the old days it was she 
who was rich, and now—Oh! what must she think of 
me for not answering her letter?” 

“Ah! poor thing!” The Vicar exclaimed in sympa- 
thetic tones. “I was aware she used to keep a little 
school, but latterly I have lost sight of her. She was 
of a—er—retiring disposition.” 

“Poor people generally are, J know! For ten years 
I fought my way in the world unassisted, and I know from 
experience how easily poor people drop out of life—that 
is, poor gentle folk. They don’t go about asking for alms, 
they don’t tell they are not properly fed. You don’t send 
district visitors around to look upon the working gentle- 
women who are out of work, do you? No, I thought 
not! Half the worst cases of poverty never come under 
the notice of the clergy at all!” 

‘““That is very true, no doubt,” Mr. St. John agreed. 
“T am sorry I cannot help you about this matter.” 

“Soam I. I must seek out my friend somehow. Many 
thanks for seeing me, for I know you were busy. I will 
not detain you any longer.” 

“T wish I could have helped you ; and, Mrs. Sullivan, 
if I can do anything, if Miss Price wants—”’ 

“Qh, thank you. I know you mean to be kind, 
but let me once find Penelope and she shall want for 
nothing. She will not mind taking from me—such an 
old friend.” Mrs. Sullivan hurried away, haunted by 
the look on the clergyman’s face—a look of uneasiness, 
almost of regret. She wondered what it meant, but soon 
forgot the Vicar in her anxiety to find her friend. 

Her next visit was to the post office. One of the 
clerks chanced to know where Miss Price had gone. 
So it came to pass that as the short September day was 
drawing to a close, Mrs. Sullivan stood ringing the door 
bell of the dingy house in which Miss Penelope Price 
lodged. A slatternly woman appeared, and showed her 
upstairs, and pointing to a closed door silently with-~ 
drew. 
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Mrs. Sullivan hesitated a moment, then gave a gentle 
knock, whereupon a feeble voice said, “Come in.” She 
obeyed, and found herself in a plainly furnished room, 
scrupulously neat and clean, but evidently to an experi- 
enced eye poverty-stricken. A small, thin woman was 
seated at the window, trying to work by the fading light. 
She arose as her visitor entered, and bowed courteously, 
but with evident timidity. 

‘““You wish to see me, Madam?” she said, and her 
voice sounded weak. ‘ Perhaps you want some needle- 
work done?” The tears rose to Mary Sullivan’s eyes, 
as she noticed the anxious tones, full of uncertainty and 
doubt. 

“Pen! Oh, Pen! Don’t you know me?” 

“Can it be? Mary!” 

In another minute the old friends were weeping in 
each other’s arms, but presently both grew calmer, and 
they sat down side by side. It was Mary Sullivan who 
broke the silence. 

“] never got your letter till yesterday,” she explained, 
“it was mislaid. Why did you not write before, Pen? 
Oh ! you should not have kept silence so long. Never 
mind, I will not scold you now. Get your walking 
things at once, and come and have tea with me at the 
hotel.” 

Mechanically Penelope arose, and with trembling 
hands donned cloak and bonnet, then she followed her 
companion down stairs, and out into the street. They 
spoke but few words till the hotel was reached. There, 
in the private sitting room Mrs. Sullivan had engaged, 
after what seemed to Penelope a most luxurious meal, 
they settled down to talk. 

“T lovea fire,” said Mary, as she poked the embers 
into a blaze, “and these autumn evenings are chilly. 
Now, my dear, let us have one of our old chats. First 
of all I will tell you about myself, and the fight I have 
had with Dame Fortune. I defied her, and she deigned 
to shower on me a few of her favours. First she gave 
me the approval of the public, and allotted to my share 
some hard-earned gold. Ah, well, you know I’m a bit 
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of a Bohemian at heart, Pen. The old days of pinching 
and scheming were pleasant enough when I was a girl 
with no fears for the future, just earning enough to jog 
along somehow. But now there’s Dick—Ah, Pen! you 
must know my husband !”’ 

“Ts he all you used to say your husband should be, 
Mary ?” 

Mrs. Sullivan laughed softly, and shook her head. 
““What was my husband to be like, Pen? Handsome, of 
course, and clever, I suppose-—a girl’s ideal. Now for 
the reality. Dick’s best and most partial friend could 
not call him handsome ; and he’s not clever as the 
world counts cleverness, but he’s just the most lovable 
of men—to me.” She laughed again, then suddenly grew 
grave, whilst her voice softened as she continued : “ God 
has been good to me, but I have had my share of 
trouble too. All my children died about the same age, 
two boys and a girl ; when they had lived long enough to 
smile into my face, and know I loved them, they—went.” 

‘Poor Mary ?”’ 

‘So you see sorrow and I have met face to face. Now 
I want to talk of yourself, only please remember I’ve 
known what it is to be poor, and I’m not the woman to 
forget. That’s why I came to you as soon as ever I 
could after reading your letter. I saw how badly you 
wanted help, and so here I am, to give you whatever aid 
you require.” 

“Oh, my dear, my dear, how good, how kind you 
are!” 

“No, indeed. Am I not a thorough woman of the 
world, who has had her ups and downs, and who knows 
what life is, with all its queer twistings and turnings? 
Why, twenty years ago you were considered an heiress, 
Penelope. Was it only fairy gold after all?” 

‘Did you never hear of my father’s bankruptcy, Mary ? 
No? Well, everything went—money, home, friends, 
even honour, for poor father had not been quite straight 
about things. He did not live long after the crash, and 
when he died there was nothing for me, so I commenced 
a school and for some time did fairly well, but now I 
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have not a single pupil, and the little money I managed 
to save is all spent.”’ 

“ Never mind, Pen. You shall come home with me 
for a long visit, and we shall see what can be done. At 
present you are not well, that I can plainly see, and you 
must not be worried.” 

“You are your old generous self, Mary, and yet you 
call yourself a woman of the world.” 

‘And so indeed Iam. If I did not know the world 
and its tricky ways I should not be herenow. One thing 
I must ask you-—-forgive me, dear, if the question gives 
you pain. Surely in the old days there was someone to 
whom you were engaged to be married ?””’ 

A flush rose to the old maid’s face, her lips quivered, 
and she twisted her fingers nervously together. 

“Yes, oh, yes. But he was a clergyman, and I told 
you there was disgrace to be faced and lived down.” 

‘“So he deserted you ?”’ 

“No, I released him from his engagement. He was 
sorry, but you see it would never have done—it would 
have spoilt his career.” 

‘‘Has his career been a brilliant one?” in sarcastic 
accents. 

“He used to be a curate here, now he is the Vicar—it 
is arich living. He is much respected in the parish, and 
is very popular. He is married,and his wife brought 
him a large fortune. Yes, he has done well.” 

Mrs. Sullivan was silent, understanding now the mean- 
ing of the Vicar’s uneasy countenance. She glanced 
compassionately at her companion’s face, which in spite 
of the flushed cheeks looked pinched and old. It was 
the face of a woman who had lived a narrow existence 
of carking care, who had eaten out her heart in secret, 
and had never complained. She saw the thin, gray hair, 
that had once been arich nut-brown, andthe weary lines 
around the faded blue eyes. 

“It was noble of you to remain here, Penelope, and 
face matters so bravely. I do not think I could have 
stood it.” 

“ But what else could I have done? Here the people 
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knew me, and some were sorry, whilst even he when we 
met was always kind. I ought not to complain, but— 
but . 

Penelope broke down and wept bitterly. Mary sat by 
in silence till the sobs grew less violent, then she began 
to talk of her own past history, and presently the poor 
soul whose life had been one of failure forgot some of 
her troubles in listening to the experiences of her friend. 

Penelope leaned back in her chair, her eyes resting 
on the kind face opposite to her, and by and by she 
stretched out her frail hand to feel it taken in a strong, 
firm grasp. 

“Oh, Mary, I had no idea you had worked so hard! ” 

“Did you think success came to me at once, Pen? 
Why, I struggled in the depths of poverty for ten years, 
working hard and earning little in return. Then the 
tide turned, and I knew my work would tell as work 
mostly does in the long run. It was about that time 
Love came in to my life—I had never thought it would 
fall to my share—I had prayed to be spared from it, 
knowing how it seldom comes as a blessing to a working 
woman. But in my case the struggle was over, and 
when I knew Dick loved me, I said ‘Thank God’.” 

“Do you believe inGod, Mary? I sometimes doubt 
if I do. Life is such a muddle—so unsatisfying. Do 
you remember I used to be rather religious than other- 
wise, and now I do not think I should care for heaven 
itself. I’m sure I do not crave for eternal life ; I have 
lost all desire for immortality. I want to rest, to lie 
down and sleep for ever and ever. But what must you 
think of me? Indeed, I know how my character has 
deteriorated. Think! For nearly twenty years now I 
have lived alone. My father deceived me, niy lover 
failed me ; and since then I have had no faith in God or 
man. When you did not answer my letter I thought— 
oh! forgive me, Mary, I misjudged you.” 

‘“There’s no friend like an old friend,” Mary replied, 
in her full, rich tones. ‘ I am so glad you wrote to me, 
Penelope. To-morrow you shall go home with me, and 
rest as long as you will.” 
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But the morrow was ordered otherwise for Miss 
Penelope Price. Mary Sullivan rose early the morning 
following, and directly she had breakfasted went to her 
friend’s lodgings, meaning to assist in packing her things. 
To her surprise she found a small crowd standing out- 
side the entrance to the house. 

“ How sudden!” she heard a woman exclaim, in 
startled accents. 

“Ts anything amiss ?” she asked of a girl who stood 
by with a baby in her arms. 

“Someone found dead in bed,” was the ‘answer. 
‘“‘Miss Penelope Price, as used to keep a school.” 

Mary Sullivan enquired no further, and hastily entered 
the house. All was perfectly still, but as she reached 
Miss Penelope’s door it opened, and the woman of the 
house came out, accompanied by a doctor. 

“What is this I hear about my friend, Miss 
Price?" 

“‘ She is dead—has been dead several hours,” answered 
the doctor. “ Her heart was badly diseased ; in fact, she 
had consulted me about her health, and knew her life 
hung on a thread.” 

The doctor accompanied Mary into the death chamber, 
and lifted back the sheet he had turned over the 
face that seemed to have gained something of the look 
of girlhood. There was a faint, half-wondering, but 
wholly happy smile around the lips, as though the soul 
had passed peacefully away. 

“Oh, Pen! Dear Pen! Is this the end?” breathed 
Mary, softly ; ‘‘ Then I was too late after all !”’ 

“T think she died painlessly,” the doctor remarked 
kindly. ‘ Let that thought comfort you.” 

He paused, and they both listened to the tones of a 
voice on the landing speaking to the landlady. Suddenly, 
Mary Sullivan sprang to the door, and flinging it open, 
found herself face to face withthe Vicar. Mr. St. John’s 
face was pale, his lips quivered, as he gasped out: “ I—I 
found her address, and—” 

Mary grasped him firmly by the arm, and drawing 
him into the room, pointed to the dead woman. 
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“Are you come to help her, or to ask her forgive- 
ness?’ she queried, sarcastically. If so, you are too 
late, you see. She was worn out, and here in her native 
town there was not one to come to her assistance—not 
even the man who had professed to love her in the days 
of her wealth and prosperity, and whose mean, paltry 
heart had shrunk from her poverty and sorrow.” 

‘“Madam!”’ gasped the astonished clergyman, his 
pale face growing almost livid, his startled, uneasy glance 
roving from the landlady to the doctor, who had stood 
listening in silent astonishment. 

‘‘T know you now,” Mary continued, her passion rising, 
‘“T did not know you yesterday. Can you look on that 
dead face without feeling shame? Do you forget how 
you left her to struggle alone? Ah, men like you have 
short memories. All these years you have gone on 
prospering ; you have wealth, position, wife, children, 
friends ; and she—good God! It has killed her.” 

“No, no!” 

“T say, yes!” 

The tears rushed to Mary Sullivan’s eyes, and ran 
down her cheeks ; whilst the woman of the house gave a 
sympathetic sniff. ‘‘ She’s wanted food before now,” the 
latter declared. ‘“I know she has, though she never 
complained, but just sat stitching and stitching for dear 
life. She was a real lady, she was.” 

‘You hear!” Mary cried, with a passionate gesture of 
anger and reproach. ‘“ You did not know perhaps, or it 
never occurred to you to enquire, how she lived. Ifyou 
had been alone in the world do you think Penelope would 
have forgotten you ? Look at her!”’ 

No need to bid him look. His eyes were fixed on 
the face of the dead, whilst he quivered in every limb, 
and great beads of sweat stood on his forehead. 

“Look at her! There lies the woman you pretended 
to love—whose soul you killed. Yes, you did,” as the 
Vicar made a quick sign in the negative. ‘I say, you 
did. She died, hoping nothing—believing nothing. 
You are accountable to God for that woman's 
soul !”’ 
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Marty Sullivan was shaking from head to foot with 
unrestrained passion. The doctor approached, and 
attempted to lead her from the room, but she declined 
to go. Her angry eyes were fixed upon the Vicar’s 
pallid countenance ; and he, alarmed at her words, guilty 
in conscience, winced beneath her steady gaze. 

“T will go,” he said at length, his voice faltering, in 
spite of his strenuous efforts to steady it. “ If—if I can 
be of any assistance—”’ 

“No. no! Go!” Mary Sullivan cried excitedly. 
“Go! I trust I may never see you again! I did not 
know it was in me to loathe a fellow creature as I loathe 

ou.” 

The Vicar cast a last look at Penelope—a look hard to 
understand ; then with unsteady steps he stole from the 
room, and downstairs. 

Out in the street the people stared at him strangely, 
for he slunk along as one guilty of crime, turning his 
pale, quivering face away from the enquiring looks of 
his fellow men. He who had probed the depths of 


many an aching heart, who had listened to many a 
penitent’s misdeeds, and had whispered the words of 
absolution for sin, now felt that his own soul was laid 
bare. 

The hour of his humiliation had come, and the Vicar 
saw himself as in the sight of God. 


ELEANORA H. STOOKE. 





“Mhon God hath Inined.” 
CHAPTER I. 


‘Why shouldn’t I marry her ?” 

“Marry fer; marry Jill Delacroix? You infernal 
young idiot!” Captain Blake did not stop to choose 
his words, but shot them out with incredulous horror at 
the fair-haired boy who had just spoken. “ Johnnie, 
you must be gone dotty to think of such folly.” 

John Geddis turned his well-tailored back upon 
his cousin, and stared out of the Club window into the 
busy street below him. His youthful face, more 
indicative of weakness than of strength of character, 
settled into lines of dogged obstinacy, and the furrow 
between his eyes lengthened ominously. 

“T don’t know,” he said at last. “After all, why 
shouldn’t I? I’ve known Jill for ages—three or four 
months, at least—and I’ve—well, I’ve made up my mind 
on the subject, so that’s all about it.” 

“Made up your mind, good lard! Made up your 
mind, you, you chicken ! ” 

Billy Blake threw back his head and laughed with all 
the insulting superiority that 35 years can assume to the 
early twenties. 

The “chicken” tried, very unsuccessfully, to look 
dignified, even contemptuous. Time had passed lightly 
—cruelly so, he thought—over his well-brushed flaxen 
head ; no one would have taken Johnnie Geddis to be 
out of his teens. 

Everywhere women still made a pet and plaything of 
him, calling him to his face “a pretty boy.” In vain 
did he -strive to look very fierce and soldierly in the 
brilliant uniform of the Blues, in vain did he hint darkly 
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that his life was one of appalling dissipation ; everyone 
refused to take him at all seriously. 

“You forget I came of age two months ago,” the boy 
replied. ‘“If a man doesn’t know his own mind at 
twenty-one, when the deuce will he; that’s all I ask? 
If a man can’t settle by then whom he wishes to marry, 
I'd like to know when he can ?” 

Captain Blake had some difficulty in suppressing his 
merriment sufficiently to speak coherently. 

‘Oh, of course,” he said, in tones of mock apology, 
“you're of age, and you’ve a place and a fortune which 
your old aunt—who had less wits than most women— 
left you to play ducks and drakes with when you were 
twenty-one. I beg your pardon, Johnnie, I’m sure, but 
surely, if in his sane senses, even ‘a man of your age’ 
would not dream of marrying Jill?” 

“Be so good as to talk’ more respectfully of the lady 
in question,’ John Geddis interrupted, the pink and 
white of his face deepening suddenly with angry colour. 

‘Go, be hanged,” almost roared his cousin. ‘It’s the 
truth, and you know it; Jill—I say again—Tight-rope 
jill.” 

‘Aerial equilibrist,” corrected the boy, the annoyance 
he felt sharpening his usually quiet voice. 

His cousin glared at him, and grew rather red in his 
turn, eventually again bursting into uproarious laughter. 

“Johnnie, Johnnie,” he cried, ‘ you'll be the death of 
me! You fairly had me then, but do drop your bally 
humbug. I'll admit you pulled my leg completely. For 
a moment I really thought you meant it—that you meant 
marrying Tight-rope Jill, the girl who is famous for the 
worst language, the shapeliest legs, andthe least character 
of any—” 

. Hold your tongue, man—she’s my wife. We were 
married last month !”’ 

Billy Blake collapsed into a deep seated armchair. 
His half-open mouth shut with a snap, and for:a few 
brief seconds there was complete silence. The two 
cousins were the only occupants of the reading room that 
morning. 
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“Do you mean it? Is itfact?’’ Captain Blake asked 
presently, his voice sinking into a tragic whisper. 

The boy nodded, then, with a brave assumption of 
being at his ease, whistled a few bars of a comic song, 
but his musical efforts ended dismally, for his upper lip 
was tremulous, and his breath was coming in quick 
gasps. When he could steady his voice he said _ half 
defiantly : 

‘Yes, we were married a month ago at a registry 
office near Euston. I got first leave, and we've been 
abroad since then. We only crossed yesterday.” 

The faint rumble of the outside world echoed through 
the room, neither man caring to be the first to break the 
oppressive silence that again ensued, though both felt it 
was heavy with unspoken words. 

“Have you told your people yet?” asked Captain 
Blake at last. “I'll be curious to know what Lady 
Garth says to the daughter-in-law you have given her.” 

John Geddis coughed, and drummed nervously on the 
window pane. 

“T thought perhaps you’d—break it—tell them I 
mean. They thought I was abroad—to—to—talk French 
all this last month.” 

“To talk French—to Jill—oh, you infatuated young 
ass! What on earth your poor old father will say I 
can’t think. He, Lord Garth, one of the proudest men 
I know, asked to receive Tight-rope Jill! Oh, lard! 
He'll never forgive you, and I’m sure he'll think I was to 
blame for not looking after you better.” 

‘“T don’t see what you have to do with it,” the boy 
replied stiffly, striving to appear unconcerned. ‘When 
a feller’s inthe Blues, he’s not generally supposed to need 
much ‘looking after.’ I’ve the right to please myself, I 
presume, when all’s said and done ! ae 

“And then your regiment,” groaned Captain Blake. 
“You can’t stop on in it, with Jill—w ith—I mean, 
married.” 

‘““T sent in my papers to-day.” Johnnie Geddis once 
more had recourse to beating a devil’s tattoo on the glass. 
His eyes were suspiciously moist now, and soon he was 
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obliged to fumble blindly for his handkerchief. It was 
a bitter blow—the lad /ated to leave the regiment he had 
entered with so much pride the year before, and the 
prospective parting with his friends was not softened by 
the knowledge that everyone’s comment on the reason 
that necessitated his turning his back on an army career 
would be the same. 

Yet a month or two ago this marriage had seemed 
such an easy thing to accomplish—in fact, the on/y 
thing he could do. He mentally reviewed the last few 
weeks, remembering how he had first been attracted to 
the sprightly tight-rope dancer, next his insane jealousy 
of a Hebrew financier who was always hovering round 
the girl behind the scenes at the Music Hall where she 
appeared, and lastly how he had sickened when he 
heard the story of her life. 

Jill had been honesty itself about her past—from the 
day she first saw the light in the Mile End Road, where 
her immediate progenitors had kept a fried fish shop, 
until the hour when her career reached its climax, and 
she proudly appeared for the first time at “The Halls,” 
she had laid bare before his marvelling eyes every detail, 
with a brutal frankness that had burnt like caustic into 
the soul of the highly-strung sensitive lad. It was all so 
pitiful, so sordid, so inevitable—its end so easy to foresee.” 
A few more years and—Johnnie shuddered, his imagin- 
ation tortured him with pictures of the woman’s further 
downfall. Already the black-haired Jew, urged on 
doubtless by /zs evident subjugation, was making 
dishonourable advances more plainly. Then—it seemed 
to the boy an inspiration from above—there came into 
his mind the wonderful idea that he—Johnnie Geddis— 
should rescue this woman, he would be her saviour, he 
could work out her social and moral regeneration, that 
he alone was the one who might uplift her, not be a 
fresh drag to sink her deeper into the mire. This 
mental picture of himself in so noble and_ heroic, so 
self-sacrificing, a character clinched the matter, and 
threw such a halo of romance around his folly—yes, he 
knew now it was folly, suicidal folly—that he had passed 
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the few days before his marriage could be arranged in 
an introspective dream, the chivalrous, high-minded 
beauty of his own ideas enveloping and hiding the very 
obvious drawbacks that otherwise must have made him 
pause before it was too late. 

Now the passing wheels outside kept murmuring in 
Johnnie’s ears the words “too late.” The same words 
were plainly written on his cousin’s troubled countenance, 
but more powerfully than all did the recollection of his 
one month of matrimony press in on hisown aching brain 
the bitter knowledge that his eyes were opened—too late. 

Even now, when illusion had vanished, he was bound 
to admit that he, and he alone, had been responsible. 
His cousin might think, and the world doubtless would 
say, that he had been the victim of a wicked, designing 
woman—wicked Jill might have been ; designing, in the 
matter of his marriage, she had not proved herself. 
From the first he had wondered why she did not seem 
to regard his plan very enthusiastically. Indeed, she 
wept noisily when, filled himself with quixotic ardour, 
he unfolded it in flowery language before her rather 
frightened eyes. She immediately began to raise 
objections, and declared herself unworthy to wed such 
a hero, or, as she expressed it, “Such aslap-up brick.” 
Of course, these sentiments were very proper, but when 
she went on to urge him most strongly to reconsider 
his offer, on the plea that his parents and everyone else 
would regard her acceptance of him in the light of 
“ kidnapping,” Johnnie got quite angry, and all the latent 
obstinacy of an only child who has never been thwarted 
rose in revolt. He bitterly accused Jill of “not loving 
him.” At this fell accusation fresh tears resulted, for a 
the woman worshipped the very ground the boy’s way- 
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ward feet trod on ; and, throwing to the winds her fear BE 
of spoiling his life, which was born of the one great and Ns 
unselfish passion her heart had ever known, Jill allowed hi 
herself to be swept into matrimony by the whirlwind of ee 
his impetuous self-will. = 

Yes, he saw now, too late, what shipwreck he had 2 


made of his own life, how cruel the rocks whereon his. 
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folly had landed him. He felt the buffeting of the 
breakers round his head, and longed—oh, how earnestly, 
to turn for consolation to his mother—who was still 
ignorant of the blow he had dealt her ! He would have 
given anything to go like the repentant prodigal to his 
father—weeping out the words, “Father, I have sinned,” 
but in this case the outward and visible sign of his sin 
had to be taken into consideration—his wife. 

Johnnie pulled himself together with swift recollection. 
What business had he to let this madness of regret 
sweep over him ! Why should he feel such sorrow at 
sending in his papers? Yes, that was what made him 
so weak. An every day matter in all regiments, the 
result, maybe, of backing a loser, or trying a flutter on 
‘Change. He must show himself a man! He had 
chosen his line of life, and was content with it, so why 
think and act like a puling boy who had made a fool of 
himself and knew it. John Geddis sighed unconsciously, 
and blew his nose very hard. 

‘Have you any plans for the future ?’’ Captain Blake’s 
voice, harsh and surcastic, broke in upon his troubled 
thoughts. ‘Have you decided where you and Mrs. 
Geddis—I beg her pardon, the Honourable Mrs. Geddis 
—are going to reside? I presume you will not transport 
her at once to Garth Towers, and seek parental blessing. 
and forgiveness? No. I did not think you would ! 
Then do you propose taking up your abode at your own 
place in Starchshire, and there enacting the rdle of 
Squire and Lady Bountiful? You do? Well, all I can 
say is, I pity you, from the bottom of my heart I sincerely 
pity you. Do you think that the whole of Starchshire— 
the most clannish, gossiping, and exclusive county in 
England, by the way—won’t know every incident in your 
wife’s very varied career by heart in a week, if they 
haven’t it all at their finger-tips already? Do you 
imagine, or vainly hope, they will ever swallow her or 
receive her? Do you think our mutual cousins, the 
Greys, will be pleased to welcome you and your wife as 
their near neighbours? Johnnie, you’ve been mad— ~ 
good lard, how mad—in this marriage; don’t crown 
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the whole thing now by further fool’s work.” 

‘“What would you advise me to do, Billy?” All the 
bombastic tones had left the boy’s voice. It rang out 
helplessly youthful, breaking with more than a suspicion 
of tears in it. 

Captain Blake responded at once to the appealing note, 
and his own became softened. He got up, and laying 
his hand on the younger man’s arm, spoke in low, earnest 
tones for a few minutes, emphasising his words every 
now and then with expressive gestures. 

His listener's countenance changed from moment to 
moment, regret and longing, anger and relief replacing 
each other in his mobile features. But gradually a dull 
despair came over his face, and the boyish eager eyes 
grew shamed, and were fixed furtively on the carpet 
beneath his feet. His cousin seemed to redouble his 
arguments, and to press home with all his might the 
advice which was so evidently unpalatable. 

With the quick perception of a sharp-witted man of 
the world, Billy Blake had grasped at once the only 
chance remaining of extricating his cousin from the 
dilemma into which he had voluntarily stepped, and 
now, with all the forcible words he could muster, he laid 
bare the plot that was to spell freedom. 

It was not a pretty plan, or one to which a man would 
look back, say, on a death-bed, with any feeling but 
loathing. 

Its outlines were these: Johnnie was to disappear, 
‘“‘ shoot lions in Africa, or what not,” and leave his wife 
with a “mere pittance” for her support. He was to 
“strictly forbid’ her to resume her professional career, 
and order her, under pain of his just wrath and dis- 
pleasure, also under threat of stoppage of the small 
allowance he would promise her, not to see any of her 
former friends and acquaintances. 

“Tf I know anything of women,” Captain Blake added, 
“that will put her back up ; then—well—we will have a 
smart detective shadowing her, and I'll bet you a monkey 
it won't be two months before you will be able to put 
her into the Divorce Court.” 

4 
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It was a well conceived scheme, beautiful in its 
simplicity. Its author waxed yet more eloquent in its 
defence, when he noted that the gathering clouds on 
Johnnie’s brow still looked lowering. 

‘My dear boy, don’t frown. Now, do for once drop 
your own asinine notions—which, you must admit, 
have landed you nicely—and listen to good, sound, 
common sense. Even if it does look rather shady on 
the face of it, consider the circumstances! ‘ You’ve been 
entrapped by—by a—well, after all, her past don’t count 
—but by a low-bred woman, a good ten years your 
senior. No, don’t talk until I've done—into a marriage 
that means your social ruin. You snow she never can 
go down, not if she had a spotless record to back her. 
You now her manners, her accent, her h’lessness, her 
vulgarity can't be hidden.” 

Johnnie winced visibly at each word, and controlled 
himself with an effort. 

“You may teach her to dress decently, leave her hinds 
and face alone, but you'll never, zever make her anything 
but an impossibility! Is that the mother you have 
chosen for the future Lord Garth? The mess you're in 
is bad enough now, but it will be ten times worse when 
children come. However, I firmly believe you will be 
able to get out of it, if you'll only do what I tell you, and 
have patience.” 

Johnnie answered nothing, and his cousin continued— 

‘A woman of her class cannot live without excitement 
—give her rope enough and she'll hang herself. Then 
when it’s ‘Decree Nisi’ your people will welcome you 
back with open arms—returned prodigal sort of business 
—all the girls will be mad to know you, and you will be 
able to pick out a thoroughbred—little Violet Grey for 
instance, whom Lady Garth always had her eye on for 
you, and who will comfort your dear father and mother 
in their old age, besides helping you to do your duty in 
Starchshire. There, I’ve done now I’ve shown you the 
way to get out of the infernal coil, to minimise the trouble 
you've got into. Throw the woman on to her beam ends 
by leaving her—at¢ once, and it’s a thousand to one that 
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she whistles her Israelite friend—Morris—back to heel.” 

Johnnie Geddis trembled in every limb, and looked 
into his friend’s face without speaking ; but Captain 
Blake understood what was in the lad’s mind. 

“You double-dyed idiot! Your blood be on your 
own head,” he cried angrily. ‘Don’t ask me to help 
you again. Go to the devil your own way.” 

“T’m going,” Johnnie replied shortly. ‘I may be an 
idiot, I may be a fool, but I’m not a—a shoddy cad!” 
and with his cousin’s derisive laughter ringing in his 
ears, the boy marched, his head erect and cheeks burning, 
indignantly from the room. 

Captain Blake never guessed how thoroughly he had 
enacted the part of Tempter to his cousin that day, or 
how rebelliously one portion of the unhappy lad’s brain 
had clamoured and urged the acceptance of the wisdom 
of this world. Twice Johnnie had been within an ace of 
leaving himself in Billy Blake’s capable hands—once 
when he alluded to a possible heir, and again when he 
had spoken of their cousin, “ little Violet Grey” ; and in 
quick mental contrast the tenderly-nurtured girl he had 
been zztended to marry, and the woman he fad married, 
rose before the listener’s mind so plainly that he could 
have cried out aloud. 

Yet underlying the vacillating weakness of his 
character, that yielding to the predominant influence 
of the moment, which had, so far, materially aided in 
Johnnie Geddis’ downfall, lay an honest love of fair 
play which made him revolt against the cold-blooded, 
calculating cynicism of the elder man’s proposals. 

For quite three minutes—right down St. James’ Street 
and well into the Park—the stiffness of outraged honour 
was perceptible in Johnnie’s backbone, then alas, limp- 
ness supervened, physically and mentally. He was 
wending his way to the side of the woman he had made 
his wife, and in whose defence he had just been fighting 
so bravely, but the fact did not seem to inspire his 
lagging feet. 

Every moment in the comparatively short walk to the 
Buckingham Palace Hotel—where he and his wife were 
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staying—the hideous conviction that he had made a fool 
of himself became stronger and stronger. He saw now— 
himself—how this ill-advised, hasty marriage would look 
to others, and, more fatal to his own happiness, his wife 
stood revealed without the softening mists of delusions 
in which hisardent imagination had hitherto disguised her. 

Poor Jill! Poor unpresentable, impossible Jill! She 
had not changed for the worse during their one month 
of dual life, the fault did not lie with her, she could not 
be held guilty of causing the acute mental anguish he 
was now suffering. Her hair was no more atrociously 
dyed than it always had been, her cheeks were not more 
bedaubed by unguents and cosmetiques than usual. 
Only the eyes that gazed on these artificial adornments now 
saw Clearly their disfigurements, and the luckless lad who 
so thoughtlessly had made them bone of his bone and 
flesh of his flesh, felt inclined to paraphrase the Apostle 
Paul’s speech and cry into the ears of the saluting Com- 
missionaire, when he walked up the hotel steps: “ Oh, 
wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me.” 

His newly-made bride had just been lunching in their 
private sitting-room a waiter told him, and Johnnie, 
smothering a sigh—he seemed always sighing now— 
went in search of her. 

Mrs. Geddis, hitherto better known colloquially as 
“Tight Rope Jill,” was reposing upon the saddlebag 
sofa which adorned one side of their small drawing- 
room, her muscular limbs stretched out, and a liberal 
allowance of her trim ankles on view. The remains of 
an excellent lunch was on the table, and she was happily 
smoking an after-dinner cigarette. By her side stood a 
little tray bearing an opened champagne bottle and two 
glasses, whilst a cheap fashion paper engrossed her 
attention. 

Evidently she was bearing her lord’s absence very 
resignedly ; none the less she seemed extremely glad to 
welcome his return, and sprang gaily off the sofa when 
he came in. 

No one could have mistaken Mrs. Geddis for anything 
but a “ Professional’””—to use the jargon of the green- 
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room—and one in the lower ranks of the ‘“ Profession ” 
to boot. Her whole appearance was showy and over- 
done, and there was an undeniable air of Music Hall 
fashion about her clothes. She used a good deal too 
much gilding in her massed up tresses, an overabun- 
dance of carmine on her cheeks and lips, a superfluity 
of pearl powder over her pretty little nose and chin. 

Her dress—a creation of light laces and rich silk, 
totally out of place in the morning, was unbuttoned 
across the chest—she explained genially it was ’orrid 
tight—and its colours harmonised not at all with the art 
shades wherewith she had ‘‘embellished’’ Nature, and 
striven to obliterate the rather perceptible ravages of 
Time. 

“Oh, Johnnie, you have bin gorn long,” she began 
reproachfully ; ‘ I thort your pa must a-met you at least, 
and had arow! Tell us all about it, and where you've 
bin. Have a drink, old boy, you look precious white 
abaout the gills,—strite, you do.” 

Why was it that this woman jarred so atrociously on 
him zow, John Geddis wondered? Before his recent 
interview at the Club with Billy Blake, he had seen her 
in the same dress, and had not noticed anything very 
wrong about it! How was it that. her Cockney twang 
and aspirates caught his ears so painfully, when up to 
this he had been tolerantly amused by the lack of 
education betrayed by her speech? What was this 
awful feeling of repulsion that seemed to be stealing over 
him so utterly against his will—this whispering voice in 
his brain urging him to fly from her—for ever. 

Unconscious of the new and evil spirit that had come 
over Johnnie’s day dreams, Jill embraced her husband 
with much fervour, and affectionately bade him welcome 
to both sofa and champagne. She again demanded a 
full account of his doings, requesting him to “ Spit it out” 
and to “ Get it off his chest.” 

Had Johnnie been a man without the centuries of 
breeding and education that go to make gentlemen, he 
would have flung her from him with an oath; being 
what he was, he forced himself to endure her caresses, 
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and in measured lifeless tones told her as little as he 
- could of his morning’s doings. 

“Billy Blake’s a nice old cup-a-tea to go preach ’an 
jaw to you, Johnnie,” Mrs. Geddis remarked warmly, 
when she had by dint of much questioning arrived at 
the conclusion that Captain Blake had not been par- 
ticularly congratulatory regarding his cousin’s marriage. 
“There's many a thing I could tell yer of him by the 
same token. He’s none too barmy to boast of, he aint,” 
she sniffed with much meaning. “So he don’t think 
the nobs in Starchshire will cotton to me, don’t he?” 
(Johnnie would fain have hidden this disquieting fact in 
his anxiety not to hurt a woman’s feelings, but his wife’s 
astuteness unearthed it). Won't call on me, won’t they ? 
Weill see about that! Just you wait until I cut it fat 
my boy—we'll do the thing O.K. You'll get me a Park 
phee—ton like Birdie Bandbox has, won’t yer Ducky? 
And a Wictoria—” She clapped her hands with a 
travesty of childish glee. ‘Grey horses stepping to 
their noses, Johnnie, and shoulder knots to the liveries. 
And you and me inside, saying, ‘Go on John, Home 
James,’ with all the old cats dying jealous of me. Oh, 
I can picter it all, can’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Johnnie very wearily, passing his hand 
over his eyes as if the splendour of the vision dazzled 
him. ‘I can well picture it.” 

“And we will have hunting horses won’t we, and go 
hunting hares and foxes. I’ve a lovely seat on horse- 
back—once I hurt my leg and couldn’t risk the wire, so 
I rode Haute Ecole in Swanger’s for three months. 
You should have a-seen how the boys sat up when my 
turn came on! I'll get a dossy habit and a high hat, 
and I[’ll show your hunting ladies a thing or two!”’ 

‘It’s more than probable,” her husband acquiesced so 
dismally, that his wife laughed with much enjoyment 
again and again. 

“We'll make the ‘ole bloomin’ county sit up, won’t us, 
Johnnie,” she cried boastfully, nudging him in the ribs. 
“We'll have a ball, and get down a few of the girls and 
boys to liven up things a bit—I daresay the Starchshire 
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nobs won’t mind their young ladies havin’ a look in when 
we've boys of the right kind about? Lot to gorge, and 
heaps to drink. Oh, I know ow things should be done, 
Ido!” 

John Geddis moved uneasily, and moistened his dry 
throat, drinking the champagne she had poured out for him. 

“Wot’s wrong, ducky ?”’asked his wife, with unctuous 
tenderness, laying her dyed and painted head on his 
shoulder. ‘You're as low as a mute at a one-horse 
funeral. Have you got a pain?” 

He closed his eyes and murmured an assent. Would 
this woman never be silent, he wondered. 

“Pore old boy!” She refilled his glass. ‘ Here 
drink this off. It'll put a bit of life in yer. Don't it 
seem funny, you and me a-sitting together as cosy as two 
lovebirds, me with this little ring ter show and all? Do 
you know, Johnnie, I’ve knocked about a bit in my 
time. I never went for to deceive you about that, now 
did I? I’ve had more larks than I’ve hairs left on my 
head I do believe, but for real downright comfort give 
me this. There’s a somethink some’ow in having a hus- 
band you know, speeshally one like you.” 

True feeling in her voice overpowered the vulgarity of 
her words, and forced itself on the boy’s attention. For 
the first time he became a little responsive. 

“You do love me, Jill?” he said, with wistful longing 
for someone's aftection— even his wife’s—to cling to and 
comfort him in this hour of darkness and despair. 

“That I do, Johnnie. You know that, so don’t arsk 
such tommy rot.” 

“You're glad to be with me, away from—from all the 
old life?” he asked again, eager to prove to himself that 
his life had not been absolutely thrown away. 

“Glad ain’t the word for it, my boy! Yer see,” she 
added frankly, ‘‘ I’m not so youngas I was, and I wanted 
a bit of peace often enough. Darby and Joan business 
suits me well naow, Johnnie—a nice fire and you to keep 
me company. Not but wot we can enjoy a bit of fun at 
times—you'll see! We'll have some rare bits of sport 
in Starchshire.”’ 
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‘Oh, rare fun,” agreed Johnnie recklessly, ‘We'll wake 
them up Jill, won’t we?” 

He swallowed the champagne at a gulp, and refilled his 

lass. 
. ‘And we'll be as happy together day in day out as 
ever we can be,” she added, giving his sleek head a 
cheerful bump with her towzled poll. 

“Yes, as happy as can be. Oh, by God, won't we be 
happy!” He stood up and rocked to and fro laughing 
inanely. 

‘“ Wot’s the matter naow?” jill asked, a little puzzled 
by his half hysterical cachinations. 

‘‘Nothing,” he answered. ‘ Nothing’s the matter, I 
only got up to ring for another bottle of the boy.” 


CHAPTER II. 


THE Society of Starchshire was shaken to its foundations 
by the advent of Tight Rope Jill—and her husband ! 
The whole country side regarded the choice of Mr. John 
Geddis in the matter of a wife as a direct and personal 
injury to them individually and collectively, rendered 
more heinous by the added and wanton insult of bring- 
ing this unknown and unknowable woman to reside in 
their midst. 

From the hour of their home coming, when first the 
bombshell of this marriage had been burst upon society 
at large, the Geddises and their affairs had formed the 
staple theme of conversation in County Town, Tower, and 
—it is regrettable to have to add—public-house also 
throughout the neighbourhood. 

It may safely be assumed that some cause was given 
for the never ending stream of gossip which rose and 
fell—timed by the tides of Jill’s many eccentricities and 
irrepressible high spirit. Daily, if not oftener, she did 
or said something to set all the tongues of the curious — 


wagging. 
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When first the obnoxious couple made their appear- 
ance, they had been referred to as “That disgraceful 
young man and that wretched woman.” Now the 
opinion of the majority as to the respective culpability 
of the sinners had veered round, and they were always 
spoken of as, “ That awful woman, and poor Johnnie 
Geddis.” 

The reasons for this changing wind of public opinion 
were not difficult to discover. 

If ever man showed on his countenance that he was 
paying in full for his folly, Johnnie Geddis was that man, 
whilst “the woman who had entrapped him,” to again 
quote popular comment, waxed fat and kicked—high 
kicking too—in everyone’s scandalised face, in the com- 
fortable quarters she had secured at poor Johnnie's 
expense. 

The truth was that Jill thoroughly enjoyed herself, and, 
being unversed in polite dissimulation, she let her 
neighbours know this was the case. Hers was a light 
that no terrestial bushel could hide ; hers was a city set 
on a hill, whose walls resounded to the noise of ceaseless 
merriment. 

Let it be clearly understood that Jill’s pleasures were 
of a purely lawful and harmless character, it was merely 
her methods of carrying them through that made them 
in the least objectionable. But, though entirely free 
from any cardinal crimes or venial sins, Mrs. Geddis 
committed daily, hourly, momentarily, the more un- 
forgivable offence of being hopelessly vulgar and 
maddeningly uncrushable. 

Vulgarity permeated every action of her life, designed 
every dress she put on her back, every item of her daily 
surroundings. The trappings of her carriages and 
servants were meretricious and laughable in their showy 
ostentation, the re-furnishing of the fine old Manor 
House was garish and screaming ; all that the mellowing 
hands of time had perfected she discarded and 
replaced by the latest Brummagem monstrosity money 
could buy. 


Her household arrangements were a by-word and a 
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jest for miles, the impudent menservants, in their 
theatrical livery, hardly hiding their contempt and 
laughter even in their mistress’s very presence, when 
with fluent and unrecordable vituperative violence she 
scolded them for their many lapses. 

Jill had carried out the programme she had laid down 
at the Buckingham Palace Hotel in all its entirety. John 
Geddis had thwarted her in nothing, yielding with 
apparent placidity to all her whims; he might have been 
a nonentity in his own house for all the restraint he was 
to her. 

Her carriages were many, their grandeur far exceeding 
aught before attempted in Starchshire, and her “hunting 
horses,” sleek of coat and long of pedigree, neighed in 
their stalls ! 

Above all, the sturdy independence—impudence, her 
neighbours called it—of the woman who had carved her 
own way so long in the world, refused to be abashed by 
the jibes and sneers of the society which would have 
none of her. 

She laughed with unmoved composure in the faces of 
her husband's relations, the Greys, whenever her carriage 
met theirs, and her comments—the reverse of compli- 
mentary anent Mrs. Grey’s more sober style of dress and 
equipage—were distinctly audible to that lady and her 
servants. 

“Here comes the stuck-up old dutch! Gosh, wot a 
scarecrow of a bonnet!” Jill would cry, with unfeigned 
joy, nudging her wretched husband in a most noticeable 
fashion. 

‘‘See her turn pea-green when I bows to her,’’ and she 
generally carried her threat into execution, thereby 
creating much angry confusion in the enemy’s camp. 

Jill soon invaded the hunting too, and arrayed in 
“dossy” hat and habit, and with hair much becurled 
and twisted, she had sallied forth to pursue the wily fox 
with her white-faced, silent boy-husband in close 
attendance. 

No one knew the tortures ie was suffering, or how 
deeply the covert smiles and startled glances that were 
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so plentifully bestowed on his absolutely unheeding 
wife cut into dis soul. Johnnie had bent his back to the 
burden he had chosen to bear for life, and tried to step 
out bravely under the load. Not by word or deed of 
his did his wife, or any other person, guess the purgatory 
of those months; only his face betrayed him by its 
hollows of premature age, where had been healthy 
youth, its dark-ringed eyes, and unchanging gloom. He 
had learnt, too, when the burden of living had become 
too heavy to endure, how easy it was to still his aching 
nerves and quiet his throbbing brain, for a time at least, 
with brandy. No one had seen him the worse for 
liquor, but by degrees the rumour leaked out that he was 
drinking hard. 

It is doubtful if Jill realised the extent of this newly- 
acquired habit ; Johnnie never altered in his manner 
towards her, or was other than the kindly, courteous 
boy he had always been in her presence. She loved 
him passionately, with a blind energy that did not stop 
to analyse or enquire. She was his wife, and why on 
earth did he marry her if he did not love her, would 
have been her answer to any disquieting question, had 
such arisen in her narrow mind. But no such thoughts 


.came to trouble her, and if Johnnie did not laugh quite 


so heartily or often in the day-time, he made up for the 
deficiency—after dinner. 

Of course there had been incidents that had caused 
Mrs. Geddis considerable annoyance, though she knew 
better than to show it. Out hunting, for instance, her 
continual attempts to enter into conversation with all 
and sundry were as continually repulsed. Certainly 
some of the nimrods—minus their women folk—rose to 
her friendly advances with avidity, but even they 
became marvellously reserved when their sisters, wives 
or daughters were about. So Jill was a good deal thrown 
back on Johnnie for society and support in the field, and 
indeed she wished after a time for no better, and it was 
absurdly pathetic to hear her far-reaching voice up-raised 
at every jump, seeking his approval of her prowess and 
crying, 
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“Did you see me take that fence, Johnnie? Oh, 
criky, don’t I do it well?” 

Her husband had laboured, with wonderful tact and 
patience, to correct some of the more patent faults of her 
accent and grammar, but though she took infinite pains 
to please him, in moments of excitement, alas! these 
niceties were quickly forgotten? 

Her speech, when she was thrown and fell with her 
ankle twisted under her, became one of the most 
treasured memories of the whole Hunt. 

“Oh, Johnnie,” she cried, half wild with fear and 
pain, ‘‘ the blooming (she used a rather stronger word, by 
the way) wire’s broken, and there was no net to catch me.” 

The exquisite humour of the joke being patent to the 
most obtuse, and lying in the fact that “That Awful 
Woman ” had broken her ankle so seriously that she 
would be lame for months, and carry a stiff joint to the 
grave. 

Another excellent story much enjoyed by the country 
at large was provided when Mrs. Geddis gave her first 
ball. Her invitations were sent out broadcast—when 
Johnnie’s back was turned, by aid of a county directory ; 
the major portion of them to return in the next post with 
or without insulting comment. 

But when the night of her entertainment arrived 
nearly every man within reach of her hospitable gate 
stole out of his own home on some excuse or other, and 
appeared unabashed at the ball. 

Over the finale of that ill-starred attempt at hospitality 
it is kinder to draw a veil. Suffice it to say that even 
Jill’s pachydermatous feelings were quite hurt, and 
Johnnie, his natural pallor rendered quite ghastly by rage, 
bundled the last of the convivial spirits out of his house, 
with the aid of his grinning men servants, about four the 
next morning. 

But, undeterred by these repeated failures to obtain 
social recognition, Mrs. Geddis had announced her 
intention of attending the coming Hunt Ball, and 
thereupon the grumbling storm of righteous anger had 
broken out with renewed vigour. 
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In the Grey’s drawing-room a select party of matrons 
and maids met to discuss from all points of view the 
best means whereby Mrs. Geddis might be adequately 
punished for her audacity. 

Women, naturally kind-hearted, and who would have 
shrieked at the idea of shedding a drop of a fellow- 
creature’s blood, coolly planned fresh stabs for the raw 
bleeding heart Johnnie Geddis carried about concealed 
in his breast, and went out of their way to devise 
schemes whereby they could make “ that awful woman” 
really feel her position. 

Soft-eyed little Violet Grey poured out the tea and 
listened open-eared to the many plans so subtly spiteful 
and truly feminine in their venom as to confound the 
few men present. It seemed purely natural, even 
laudable, to her innocent mind that Mrs. Geddis should 
be continuously hunted, and if possible brought down 
and wounded, because the quarry was of the class 
beneath her own generally described as “pushing people.” 
Everyone knows /¢/ey must be taught their places in the 
scheme of creation. 

Besides, this particular woman, to whom the lesson of 
society was to be read, was guilty of so many crimes. 
Even if she did keep perfectly to the spirit and vows 
of her marriage, no one gave her the smallest credit on 
that account. Instead it was used as a strong argument 
against her, for it showed how clever and designing she 
was not to run any risks of losing the position she had 
usurped. 

So pretty Violet’s gentle eyes shone with pleasant 
anticipation of the prospective woman-baiting in which 
she fully intended to take her share with the rest at the 
Hunt Ball. 

Her mother, Mrs. Grey, was one of those energetic 
and philanthropically minded women who love to mind 
their neighbour’s affairs much more than their own 
business. She had the faculty of finding and touching 
any raw spot, however carefully hidden,—a peculiarity 
of most good women, and in her very strongly developed. 
No one could goad a sinner into a sense of his sin 
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quicker than she could, and if she imagined anyone 
oblivious of their own faults, she did not hesitate for an 
instant before she called their attention to them. 

In the case under consideration—her nephew, Johnnie 
Geddis and “That Awful Woman’-—Mrs. Grey felt 
doubly called upon to act, for was not her only sister, 
Lady Garth, perfectly broken-hearted by the whole 
affair? Johnnie’s parents had refused to see him or his 
wife, which could hardly be wondered at. Oh, it was a 
terrible business! Mrs. Grey wept in sympathy, the 
more when she remembered her own cherished plans 
which had been so ruthlessly overthrown. Everyone 
knew that Johnnie had been designed from his cradle 
by the Almighty, Nature, his parents, and herself, to 
become in due time the husband of dearest Violet—and 
now he had basely provided himself with another wife 
—and such a wife ! 

In the fulness of her Christian charity Mrs. Grey 
determined to bring home to the soul of her erring 
nephew the full measure of his crimes, and thinking to 
do better by the odious method of comparison, after 
much cogitation, she informed Violet that the hitherto 
banned and avoided cousin might, on the occasion of 
the Hunt Ball, be spoken to in quite a friendly fashion. 

“Til tell him myself that under no circumstances can 
I acknowledge or know that awful woman, but that he 
—poor dear misguided boy—may dance with you, Violet, 
and—yes, that he may come and see us here if he likes. 
And we must all do our best to show him what he has 
lost in allying himself to that—that creature !” 

A little murmur of approval greeted this speech. Mrs. 
Grey was too kind, the matrons said, and the maids 
echoed their verdict. Soa fresh campaign against the 
‘“ Awful Woman ” was organised, in which everyone was 
to mark their disapproval of ‘‘ poor Johnnie’s” wife by 
being ‘“ very nice and kind” to him. 

“ They say poor Geddis is drunk most of his time 
now,” remarked one of the few stray men who had been 
captured by Violet to make themselves useful and 
agreeable in handing round tea and hot cakes. “ Did 
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you hear Dermot’s rhyme about him when Johnnie took 
that toss the other day. It is mighty clever. 
‘ Jack and Jill rode up a hill, 
After he’d drunk much whisky, 
Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill was always frisky.’ ” 

A ripple of laughter greeted this feeble attempt at 
wit. Mrs. Grey shook her head smilingly, and declared 
that ‘‘ Lord Dermot was always so cruelly severe.” 

“Did you see her at the Point to Point?” asked a 
clever and lively little widow, one who was always 
dressed by Worth and Redfern, owed no bills, and 
hunted three days a week on an income of five hundred 
a year. ‘I never laughed so much! She drove up on 
their coach with aload of her music hall friends—as bad 
or worse than herself, my dears—who were staying in 
the house. Sse was dressed ina long paddock coat, 
sans collar or tie, her bare neck roped round with a 
string of pearls as big as filberts! And that unhappy 
lad was inside—well, more than half tipsy, I could see!” 

‘Ah, poor lad,” sighed Mrs. Grey, “We must try to 
help him, we must all try. Probably if we wean him from 
that awful woman’s influence—she may—well, no one 
can tell what Providence might ordain, if the woman 
finds that her hold on him has passed.” 

The night of the Hunt Ball came, and two women, at 
any rate, out of the hundred or so there, had dressed 
well for their part. 

Mrs. Geddis was just what everyone expected her to. 
be, even more flashy and conspicuous than usual, whilst 
Violet Grey in white simplicity, the bill for which 
rendered her father apoplectic, was an absolute imper- 
sonification of virgin purity. 

Johnnie’s hollow eyes rested on her lovely face 
hungrily ; he was kicking his heels in the doorway of 
the ball-room, waiting whilst his lawful mate rearranged 
her bushy fringe, and repowdered her nose in the cloak 
room. How his heart leapt within him when his aunt 
beckoned him to her side. With an eagerness he 
hardly realised, he forgot past insults, and sprang forwards. 
to greet her. 
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Very tactfully Mrs. Grey put the matter before him— 
they would be very glad to see him—but Mrs. Geddis— 
Violet was so young. His father and his dear mother 
felt it all so terribly. Here an expressive sigh did duty 
for more unpleasant home truths. 

Johnnie battled with temptation, his better feelings 
almost conquered, but a long smiling look from under 
his cousin’s heavily veiled eyelids drove pride and the 
sense of what was right and manly out of his head. 

He clasped Violet's little hand, and felt it thrill and 
tremble responsive to his own. 

Before Jill emerged, armed cap a pied for conquest, he 
had begged and been promised three dances, and had 
tacitly agreed to his wife's existence being ignored as the 
price of “his own personal forgiveness. 

The evening began very ominously for Mrs. Geddis ; 
wherever she wandered, leaning rather heavily on her 
husband’s arm, for she was still quite lame, skirts were 
whisked ostentatiously aside, and half-clad thin or stout 
backs turned upon them both. 

“Anyone would think I was catching,” she remarked 
angrily, to her husband. “I believe it’s just their 
beastly jealousy, cause none of their dresses is a patch 
on mine.” 

When at last, tired and wounded by this excessively 
pointed rudeness, she sat herself down by the local 
doctor and his wife,—for professional reasons they did 
not dare to absolutely ‘decline her acquaintance,—and 
Johnnie, muttering some excuse, left her, Jill had the 
mortification of seeing that he, now he was alone, was 
greeted on all sides with wreathed smiles and commiser- 
ating politeness. 

Her artificially outlined eyes followed him, and marked 
the straightness of his path to where his white-robed 
cousin was waiting him, and as the two, with perfectly 
matched steps, floated away to the languorous strains of a 
valse, the first pang of distrust that had ever wrung 
Jill’s heart became unpleasantly perceptible. Dancing, 
since her accident, was no longer possible for her, and 
Mrs. Geddis, while she was sitting unhappy and alone, 
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felt with uncomfortable certainty that her husband was 
forgetting her very existence in the pleasure of Violet’s 
society. 

Mrs. Geddis’ natural faculties had never been very 
brilliant, but these pangs of jealousy sharpened 
her wits wonderfully. She watched with hawk-like eyes 
the changing expressions of her husband’s expressive 
face when the couple came in view, until at last a look, 
to which sie had long been a stranger, stole into his 
eyes: then Jill could see no more, for in her own, 
smarting tears gathered with blinding mist, making the 
moving figures of the dancers one vast blurr. 

Johnnie returned to his wife’s side between the dances, 
but he was distrait and uncommunicative. ‘Yes, Miss 
Grey danced very well—he was engaged for two more 
dances with her,” he said, shortly, in answer to her 
many untactful questions. 

Jill felt inclined to uplift her voice and weep, and as 
inclination and realisation were never very far from each 
other in her case, it is open to question whether she would 
not have added yet another priceless jest to the stock with 
which she had already provided the county, by thus 
showing that their arrows of malice had struck home, 
had not a diversion been created by the unexpected 
appearance of an old friend. 

A florid faced, dapperly dréssed, square shouldered 
man suddenly stood in front of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Geddis, greeting them most effusively, quite oblivious of 
the far from friendly hand Johnnie was perforce obliged to 
offer him. After all, though, thought Johnnie, what did 
it matter? Mr. Nathan Morris and he were certainly 
old acquaintances—Mr. Nathan Morris and his wife had 
been old friends—but was he obliged for that reason to 
make an unpleasant row and scandal in a public ball- 
room by refusing to know the man? Besides, in that 
case Johnnie knew he must take his wife home, and miss 
his other two dances with Violet. So he ‘smilingly 
watched Jill and the Jew go off together, then, with a 
slight shrug of his shoulders, turned round himself and 
went in search of his cousin Violet. 
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Wasn't it a curious coincidence, Jill explained next 
morning, that Nathan Morris should have chosen the 
nearest country town to stay in for a month’s hunting, 
but her husband vouchsafed no reply to her question. 

For the next fortnight the game of cross purposes was 
played. Jill met her old friend two or three times when she 
was walking, by accident on her part, by design on his. 
She was not at all shy in his presence, and no thought of 
any possible objections from her husband came into her 
head, for why should he mind her seeing and speaking 
to so old a friend? 

As for beginning a flirtation with Nathan—though he 
evidently hinted and wished for this, “to wile away the 
long hours she spent alone,’ Johnnie was hunting 
very vigorously again, and of course Jill’s lame foot 
prevented her going out except on wheels—Jill did not 
think the game worth the candle. Her love for her 
husband was too all engrossing to admit of even harmless 
dallyings. 

Meanwhile luckless Johnnie had fallen head and heels 
into the pit which the saintly fingers of his aunt and the 
other good women had digged for him. 

The cruellest of gods—erroneously represented as a 
blindfolded, smiling boy—had chosen well the moment 
to launch his barbed dart, when the wound would rankle 
most painfully, and prove most incurable. 

At last Johnnie realised what love could really mean 
to him—a consuming flame, beside which any warmth 
he had experienced for Jill paled into insignificance. He 
had known before and just after his marriage fitful gusts 
of affection for his wife ; her doglike devotion to him had 
touched him often, and when what love he had had for 
her died, he still pitied her, and always remained kind 
enough in his manner to her. But every spark of 
feeling had soon vanished, and the daily companionship 
with an uneducated vulgar woman, out of touch with 
him and his whole life, had almost driven him mad. 
Now that he was admitted suddenly into full intimate 
relationship with one of his own class and blood, young, 
lovely, and eager to show him all that he had lost in 
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neglecting her for this interloping stranger, what wonder 
that he fell down, body .and soul, to worship at this 
shrine of incarnate youth, purity and beauty? His 
cousin Violet was all that was desirable in woman, he 
thought—and Jill was—Jill ! 

Who shall say which of the two natures held the germ 
of the purest affection, the woman who loved with 
ungoverned and urhidden fervour, or the woman whose 
love was in a great measure pique, and who deliberately 
tempted and lured him in defiance of his duty and her 
own conscience ¢ 

Deep in Violet Grey’s heart lay the remembrance that 
she had been passed over for Jill. She did not forget it 
for an instant, and the recollection of the wrong, or 
fancied wrong, Johnnie had done her, weighed down her 
own sense of right and wrong, and often carried her 
further than she had intended in punishing him by the 
cruellest kindness for his past slighting of her charms. 

Mrs. Grey, benign and watchful, was fully cognisant 
of all that was going on. She knew of every moment 
that Johnnie spent in Violet’s society, she could calculate 
to a nicety the dreary hours wherein Jill, lame and 
unable to ride, longed for her husband’s tarrying foot- 
step, and she also guessed pretty accurately the reasons 
that kept Mr. Nathan Morris and his fine horses at the 
local inn, where the cooking was none of the best, or the 
beds of the softest. 

Lady Garth was kept informed of all that went on by 
letter ; hope revived for her and her husband with the 
cheering reports Mrs. Grey sent—‘ hope” that poor 
deluded Johnnie might yet be saved, “hope” that the 
awful woman would—at this point in her reflections 
Lady Garth would murmur a pious prayer, “ trusting all 
might work together for good.” 

It is more than probable that Jill, the one unknown 
quantity in this curious little problem of life, might have 
considerably altered the eventual solution if her mind 
had grasped at once the full significance of all that was 
going on around her. She was not the woman to sit 
down tamely, and see another younger and fairer than 
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herself pirate her husband's affections. But Johnnie, 
with guilty consciousness of wilful wrong doing, con- 
cealed from his wife the many hours he daily spent with 
Violet, inventing specious and likely fabrications to 
account for his prolonged absences, which successfully 
kept her in the dark regarding his movements. 

So day by day the interweaving of many lives became 
more complicated; the sound of the nearing rapids 
towards which these puppets of fate’s marionette show 
were drifting grew more clear. 

As with most things in this world of contradictions, 
the evil that had been so steadily brewing, sprang into 
life in the midst of the very good ; the hideous pain that 
was to strike swiftly and deeply came in the middle of 
present joy. 

The very good and great in Starchshire combined to 
organise a Bazaar—not one of the ordinary stamp, be 
assured, but a more refined and intellectual function, in 
which culture and society could meet together, and 
benevolence and avarice might kiss each other. Culture, 
represented only by the name—“ Shakespearian” Bazaar— 
dressed society up in simulation of various characters 
out of the immortal bard’s works, whilst benevolence 
gave avarice a free hand to pick everyone's pockets, 
because the resulting spoils were to be handed over to 
the local Infirmary. 

The very great considered their presence sufficient 
sacrifice on the altar of charity, the very good, under the 
alluring delusion that such flights of fancy were really 
almost risky, donned with alacrity impossible com- 
binations of garments culled from periods centuries apart, 
and were pleased to christen by various Shakespearian 
names the resulting appalling anachronisms. 

But the younger members of both the good and great 
houses thoroughly entered into the spirit of the scheme, 
and disguised as Romeos and Juliets, Iagos and 
Desdemonas, strutted and flirted and postured to their 
own infinite joy. 

It need hardly be said that Mrs. Geddis was not one 
of the called and chosen, who had been requested to 
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take stalls, and generally aid in defrauding the public, 
but she had been very pressingly invited, by way of her 
medical adviser, to come in to the Bazaar and be cheated. 

Jill consulted Johnnie, and finding they both saw eye 
to eye in the matter, they drove together on the afternoon 
in question to the town where the féte was being held. 

A tour of the stalls found Jill the owner of a great 
many very useless articles, whichshe did not need, and 
had no idea how to dispose of, and of an aching ankle 
she would gladly have dispensed with. 

Finding his wife quite lame, Johnnie ensconced her 
in a chair behind some greenery ; the particular spot was 
desctibed in the programme of the Bazaar as “ A Winter 
Garden.” Here he provided her with tea, and then, 
promising quick return, left her to listen to the inspiriting 
strains of the Militia Band murdering ‘‘ The Washington 
Post,” and to devour as many little sugary cakes as she 
felt inclined. 

She was perfectly happy this afternoon ; Johnnie had 
tried to bring ease to his pricking conscience by extra 
kindness to his wife. Little did Jill guess that every 
smile he gave her, every kiss he endured from her lips, 
were all part and parcel of the price he paid to his own 
soul for liberty to enjoy Violet’s society. But ignorance 
to Jill was present bliss, and her hungry, loving heart 
feasted peacefully on these crumbs falling from the 
despoiler's table. She thoroughly enjoyed the very 
brassy music, nodding her head in time to the Band- 

master’s s baton, and tapping in unison with her sound 
foot. When the band ceased Mrs. Geddis felt half 
inclined to doze ; no one was near, she was sheltered 
from observation, so she yielded to her drowsiness and 
was nearly asleep when the murmur of voices on the far 
side of the tall palms and shrubs shading her roused 
her to consciousness again. 

She caught the sound of her husband’s name, and 
instinctively bent forward to hear what was being said. 
In a moment she was listening intently, her lips parted, 
and her hands pressed upon her heart as though to still 
its beating. 
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‘“‘ Poor Johnnie Geddis!”’ a woman’s clear tone reached 
her ear. ‘“ Did you ever see anyone looking so ill in all 
your life? So utterly changed! Of course, he can’t 
last much longer drinking as heavily as he does. What 
a mess he made of his life, marrying that awful woman ! 
How glad he would be if he could undo the wretched 
marriage now !” 

“Young idiot! As he’s made his bed, so he’ll have 
to lie on it!” chimed in a deeper voice. ‘ He'll never 
have any chance of getting out of the hole he’s in. By 
jove, it’s almost laughable to see how deep he has fallen 
in love with Violet Grey, and she’s nearly as fond of him, 
too, as he is of her, for all her innocent little ways. 
Mother Grey watches them like a cat—wouldn’t she be 
pleased if Tight-rope Jill was suddenly translated !” 

“About as much chance of that as there is of her 
giving him the opportunity of getting rid of her via Sir 
Francis Jeune,” laughed the woman. ‘“ Once a creature 
of that type has got decently settled, she’s careful 
enough to keep from tripping. No, he'll never get quit 
of her, I’m afraid. What a good thing it would be for 
him if he could! His salvation morally and physically, 
for Violet would soon stop his drinking.”’ 

“Oh, if he was married to ier, he wouldn’t want to ; 
he only drinks now to drown his sorrow. If this woman 
were gone, and he could marry Violet, he would be so 
absolutely happy that he wouldn’t look like the same 
man in a week! Did you ever see a more miserable 
looking object than he is now, lantern-jawed, hollow- 
eyed, pale as a ghost? Well, he won’t last much longer, 
everyone says the same thing. Really, it could hardly be 
ranked as murder to do away with such an incubus as 
his wife must be to him. I wonder he doesn’t try to 
waft her gently across the Styx—-I should, if like him 
my whole soul was bound up in another woman.” 

‘“Mrs. Geddis won’t die or elope with anyone else, or 
do anything to give Johnnie a handle against her. She’s 
much too crafty. She'll see him out, and be a rich 
widow, and that before long—I don’t give him six 
month’s more life.” 
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‘He'll be happier dead,” said the man, 

Their chairs scraped, and the woman’s dress rustled. 

‘Must you get back to your stall? Let’s have a stroll 
outside first to cool ourselves.”’ 

Their voices died away in the distance, and the Militia 
Band, refreshed by copious draughts of beer, brayed 
with renewed energy. 

The minutes passed slowly over Jill’s head. She sat 
too stunned to move, thinking, thinking, thinking. 

She knew all she ‘had heard was true ; it had struck 
home with a sharpness that no invention could equal. 
In those few minutes the true explanation of much she 
had puzzled over came to her not over acute senses. 
Self-deceived, she had mistaken her love for Johnnie for 
his love for her. It was with numbing force that the 
possibility of one existing without the other became 
apparent. Then her own pain taught her the anguish 
which her husband had been so long momentarily 
suffering. How unjustit was! Her soul, single-minded 
in its narrow honesty, revolted against this undeserved 
misery from them all. © What could she do, how could 
she bear to go on living when Johnnie loved—not her— 
but that stuck- up girl. She cursed Violet in language 
that would have decidedly astonished that fair damsel had 
she heard it ! 

By degrees her own agony was forgotten in her 
thoughts “of Johnnie. Could it be true that he was 
dying—dying of unhappiness? Her Johnnie—no, not 
her Johnnie—Miss Grey's Johnnie—not two and twenty 
yet, and dying! ‘It would be the best thing for him if 
she died, or—or if she gave him the opportunity to 
get rid of her.” Johnnie would be glad to be rid of 
her! 

' Great tears fell unheeded on to the bosom of her 
brilliant gown, and her bursting sobs would no longer 
be restrained. 

Nathan Morris had been watching her for the last few 
moments. He ground his sound white teeth, and 
anathematised John Geddis, whom he had seen a minute 
or two before in close attendance on Miss Grey. 
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Why had the young fool stepped in between Jill and 
himself? He would have made Jill twice as happy. 

Morris could not bear to hear her heart-breaking sobs 
any longer. Drawing a second chair into her retreat, he 
sat himself down by the weeping woman. 

“Jill,” he said almost roughly, forgetting in his earnest- 
ness to use any more conventional greeting, ‘‘I can’t 
stand seeing that—your husband—neglect you any 
longer.” 

“He don’t neglect me,” sobbed Jill, ready to rise in 
arms in Johnnie’s defence even now. ‘I'm ill, Nathan, 
I’m ill, and sick of my life amongst all these blighted 
swells, and oh, I’m so damm miserable.” 

Most of the long string of waiting carriages had picked 
up their owners, and driven them back to their respec- 
tive homes and dinners before Johnnie, with sudden 
compunction, remembered his wife. 

He had forgotten the flight of time whilst helping his 
aunt and Violet—at their stall. 

“T must go now, and take Mrs. Geddis home,’ he 
began reluctantly, holding out his hand to say good- bye. 
“Won't you—er—send her home in the carriage, 
Johnnie,’ whispered Violet, “and stop here and dine 
with us and all the other stallholders. Do! We shall 

have such fum !”’ 

Mrs. Grey added her persuasion to Violet's, and 
further suggested Johnnie having a “bed” at their 
house, when the bazaar should “be over—they lived 
several miles nearer the town than he did. 

“We'll take you home with us when all is over to- 
night, and that will save your horses coming out again 
SO "kite, and you can drive back as early as you choose 
to-morrow morning.” 

Johnnie blanched and hesitated. 

‘“]’ll speak to my wife,” he stammered ; “ I'll let you 
know in a few minutes,” and he hurried off to find Jill. 

In his anxiety to accept his aunt’s invitation, Johnnie 
hardly noticed that Mr. Morris was entertaining his wife. 
He remembered afterwards, and recalled then his wife’s 
artificial laughter and forced gaiety. At the moment 
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his one idea was to explain away and override any 
objections Jill might make to his falling in with Mrs. 
Grey’s plan. But rather to his astonishment she did 
not seem surprised, and at once assented to his proposals. 

‘“‘T shall be home quite early to-morrow morning,” he 
assured her, again rather to salve his own conscience 
than because he meant it. ‘ Probably to breakfast. Let 
the dogcart come for me first thing.” 

“To breakfast ! You'll be home to breakfast,” echoed 
his wife. ‘Well, good-bye Johnnie, I hope you'll have 
a very happy time—a very, very happy time, Johnnie.” 

She lingered a little on the steps of the Town Hall, 
but Johnnie, who was all impatience to get back to 
Violet, cut short her adieus, and almost bundled her 
into the carriage. Then wishing her a hurried good 
night, he slammed the door of the brougham himself, 
and motioned to the footman to jump up on the box. 

‘‘ Good-bye, Johnnie, dear Johnnie,” Jill’s voice came in 
a whisper from the carriage window. ‘Go, and be very, 
very happy.” 

The horses plunged forwards into the half-illumined 
street, prancing and snorting in their delight to be 
homeward bound ; the men on the box grumbled at the 
long delay, and the woman inside that gay equipage 
turned her face from the passing lamps and lay back on 
the soft satin cushions sobbing hopelessly, her scalding 
tears washing grotesque channels down her painted 
cheeks. 

And Johnnie, faithless, weak and forgetful, skipped up 
the steps of the Town Hall, two at a time, running, 
laughing like an escaped schoolboy, to tell his aunt— 
and Violet—how cleverly he had managed things. 

There was whispering and ominous gathering into 
clusters throughout Mrs. Grey’s household the next 
morning. The dogcart had come for Mr. Geddis, as he 
had ordered, and with it the tale of strange doings in 
that gentleman’s home. 

The groom had brought a note which had been found 
addressed to Johnnie on the mantelpiece of his wife’s 
room—left by her before she crept with noiseless, 
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unheard steps, slinking through the darkness of the night, 
from the Manor House. 

When they found their mistress had disappeared, 
some of the servants whispered suggestions of a piquant 
character, pointing to the theory of a guilty flight ; 
others—with all a domestic’s love of the gruesome— 
spoke in awestruck tones of the advisability of dragging 
the neighbouring ponds. Then the dogcart sped away 
over the long misty stretches of waking country to carry 
quickly to the absent and still sleeping master the sealed 
letter telling the story of his shame. ; 

Mrs. Grey’s confidential maid brought her the news 
with an early cup of tea. There was a letter left, she 
told her mistress, which the groom, a most respectable 
young man, had brought over. Should Mr. Roberts, 
the butler, take it to Mr. Geddis at once, or what did 
Mrs. Grey think would be the best thing to do? 

Mrs. Grey sat bolt upright in her bed, and clasped her 
hands together. Her feelings seemed too deep for 
ordinary speech. 

“What a wonderful answer to prayer!” she cried, 
wiping away the happy moisture that had gathered in 
her eyes. Give it to him at once. Tell Roberts to take 
the letter to Mr. Geddis this instant—and here, first give 
me my wrapper.” 

There was an unused dressing-room next to the guest 
chamber, where Johnnie was sleeping. Into this Mrs. 
Grey slipped, and was standing with her ear to the key- 
hole of the communicating door when the butler walked 
with squeaking boots along the corridor, and knocked 
at the door of the next room. 

‘A letter for you, sir, most important. - The groom, 
who is waiting, thinks as you ‘d wish to have it at once. 

“ All right, bring it in,” she heard her nephew murmur, 
sleepily. ‘Give it to me. You need not stop; I'll ring 
if I want to send an answer, but I don’t expect it needs 
one. Tell the man who brought it to put up the horse 
for the present.” 

Roberts discreetly withdrew, but Mrs. Grey felt 
certain she could distinguish his breathing, short always 
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now, more puffy than usual in his efforts to render it 
inaudible outside the door he had just closed behind 
him, whilst creaking footsteps along the corridor told of 
other servants who shared his curiosity to hear exactly 
“how Mr. Geddis took the news.” 

Johnnie lay in his bed idly fingering his wife’s note. 
He wondered why she should trouble to write when he 
would—heigho !—be home so soon. Perhaps he'd 
better read it. 

His aunt’s straining ears caught the sound of the 
tearing envelope, and the rustle of the sheet of paper it 
contained being unfolded. 

Then there was a gasping cry, more rustling of paper, 
and the sound of someone springing out of bed. 

Johnnie thought he must be dreaming when he first 
read his wife’s letter. To make sure he jumped up and 
carried it to the window, and there re-read it by the light 
of the early morning sun that: came pouring into the 
room. 

“Dear Johnnie,—Our marriage is a mistook. You 
aren't happy with me, nor, "__here the letters were very 
blurred, and bore the unmistakable i impress of a falling 
tear,— me with you. I’m going away by the mail train 
Ww ith Nathan Morris, and we'll go strate abrorde. He’s 
fonder of me than you ever was, a grate deal—and I’m 
doing it for the best. So no more now. Yours, no 
longer ” (more tear stains) “ Jill.” 

On a separate slip of paper these words were written : 

“You'll get wot evidence you need at the Euston 
Hotel. -Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, of Ludgate 
Hill, are Nathan’s solicitors, who will meee service of 
writs for us both. Morris says he has to be in Ameriky 
for some months, so the case won't be defended. May 
you be very happy.” 

He was FREE ! 

The thought overpowered him. He forgot his out- 
raged honour—what did that matter in comparison ? 
How beautiful the wet, shining world looked, how 
glorious the arching blue of the white-flecked skies ! 

He held his hands upward in mute adoration, his 
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brimming eyes eloquent with feeling, the brilliant 
sunshine wrapping him round and burnishing his fair 
head until he looked like an inspired saint ; and he 
uttered—to whom or what he did not pause to consider, 
the most heartfelt prayer of his whole life. 

“Oh thank you! thank you! thank you!” he cried. 
“JT can never thank you enough.” 

Then Johnnie Geddis threw himself down beside his 
bed and burst into a storm of sobs, and Mrs. Grey stole 
contentedly away to break the news to dear Violet, for 
her straining ears had recognised by their sound that 
Johnnie’s tears were zof tears of grief. 


CHAPTER III. 


Since the March day when Mrs. John Geddis left her 
husband—well, vo/ lamenting, the early spring sunshine 
had become summer’s scorching glare, and was again 
chilling into fitful winter gleams. 

Starchshire knew her no more, and breathed with 
much greater freedom in consequence. The newspaper 
reports of the undefended divorce proceedings of Geddis 
v. Geddis and Morris had yielded very little fresh food 
for gossip beyond the fact that Mrs. Geddis had eloped 
by the midnight mail, and that she and ‘her companion 
in guilt had been traced to the Euston Hotel, no 
information was forthcoming. There were no romantic 
details or sensational developments of any kind, and 
Lord Dermot, who had purposely “ happened” to be in 
Town when the case came on, and had hung about in 
the vicinity of the law courts, openly gave it as his opinion 
in the Starchshire County Club. 

“The whole show was too dull and proper for words.” 

Messrs. Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego had 
proved wonderfully obliging in facilitating matters. 
Their client, Mr. Nathan Morris, was in America; as for 
the other party, they did not feel called upon to volunteer 
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any information respecting her movements, but they 
gave ample evidence that both respondent and co- 
respondent had been duly made acquainted with the 
writs issued in the case, and that it was left undefended 
because there was virtually no defence possible. 

It took very little longer to pronounce the decree nisi 
than it had taken to make Johnnie Geddis and the Tight- 
rope dancer man and wife. Of course six months must 
elapse before the divorce was declared absolute, but that 
after all was a mere formality, and Johnnie stepped out 
of the law courts, to all intents and purposes, a free man. 

Lord and Lady Garth's welcome to their only son was 
touching in the extreme. They had mourned him as 
one worse than dead, and their deligut over his resur- 
rection was proportionately g great. 

And in the grave of his dead past Johnnie left much 
that he had no call to regret, rising to the new life a 
wiser, better man. Fearing to trust himself for a time 
he became a strict teetotaller, though his aunt, Mrs. 
Grey, thought this step was going a “little to extremes.” 


She did not approve of such vows, and regarded them as 
decidedly low, and tending towards dissent, democracy 


” 


and other disagreeable things beginning with “ D. 
The journalistic brotherhood reaped no rich harvest 
from Johnnie’s matrimonial fiasco —in fact, to the striving 
penny a-liners he only represented from two and _ nine- 
pence to three and six—even that was inclusive of the 
full names of all counsel and solicitors engaged in the case. 
One journal, which was perennially blushing at its own 
contents—generally with good reason—did evolve a 
taking alliterative head-line, 
“Jill, the Jew and the Juggings,”’ 
but even with that enterprising paper the title was the most 
attractive part of the report. 

So by degrees tongues ceased to wag, and in a little 
longer than the traditional ten days Starchshire had 
found something else to gossip about , turning its attention 
as a county to the fresher topic of the to-be or not-to-be 
of certain reputed ritualistic practices in the services at 
the cathedral. 
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Johnnie stayed most of the summer with his father 
and mother in their Westmorland home; happy 
halcyon days, full of peace, which seemed .a ‘veritable 
foretaste of a better world after the storms through which 
he had so recently passed. His cousin, Violet Grey 
spent a good deal of time with them, and he and she 
were engaged lovers in all but the name. 

Johnnie never grew tired of whispering into her shell- 
like ear the ever fresh story of his passion, or of telling 
her again and again that he had never, mever loved 
anyone but her. He had been mad—a blind fool, he 
assured her, but even in his most insane moments he 
had not really cared for the woman, whose very memory 
now was that of a blight cast over his past life. And 
Violet did not appear to weary of listening to these 
protestations, for she had given her cousin all the feeling 
which she had to spare, and loved him as well as an 
essentially selfish woman can love any object outside 
herself. It pleased her, too, to think that the woman who 
had supplanted her had never been aught but an inter- 
loper in Johnnie's life ; and that now she was being very 
properly rewarded for her crimes by contumely and 
disgrace. 

Lady Garth and Mrs. Grey took continual and earnest 
counsel together regarding the future. Of course the 
cousins would marry, this was regarded as an understood 
thing ; the only question was at what date should their 
wedding take place? 

‘“My poor boy has suffered so much,’ Lady Garth 
said tearfully, “that it would be too cruel to make him 
wait much longer. Therefore, when these tiresome six 
months are over, let the dear children be happy together 
at once.” 

Her sister hesitated, and put forward an objection 
which had been rankling in her own mind a good deal. 

“Would it be quite decent, do you think ?” she asked, 
“for them to marry immediately the divorce is pronounced 
absolute? A year n ow—what do you think? Besides, 
my dear, we must remember the stupid objections some 
people have to even the innocent party in a divorce suit 
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marrying again. If our darlings were too precipitate, 
Father Green or some other busybody might make a 
disagreeable outcry, and bring back to everyone’s 
memory about that—that Awful Woman !” 

“Tmpossible ! Who could do such a thing? I’ve no 
patience with such blasphemous, such Popish super- 
stitions,’ cried Lady Garth, quite aghast at the idea. 
“To say that my darling boy must never marry again, 
never have the chance of domestic happiness, never 
give me the joy of grandchildren—why, its enough to 
make one turn Mahommedan to hear such wicked 
nonsense upheld.” 

Mrs. Grey shook her head doubtfully. 

“T quite agree with you, my dear, myself. Yet still, 
we must consider what our neighbours think right, and 
quite a crowd of the very best people have taken up this 
cry against re-marriage. I could not bear to have my 
Violet’s name mixed up in any kind of scandal or in 
more gossip, so we must run no risks whilst the case is 
fresh in everyone’s memory. After all, they are both so 
young that a year or so is really nothing.” 

But when Johnnie was consulted on the subject he 
did not see things in the same light. 

“Wait a year? No, not an hour,” he declared. The 
moment that by law he could make Violet his wife, that 
instant they would be married. It was useless for, his 
mother and his aunt to shake their heads and hold up 
their hands in horror; their objections were soon overruled, 
and all preparations for the marriage quietly but steadily 
pushed forward. 

Of course, if their elders particularly wished it, the 
wedding might be very quiet, neither of the impatient 
lovers objected to that; but there must be no delay 
once the decree absolute was pronounced. On that 
point both proved stubbornness itself. 

With a view to facilitating arrangements, the Garths. 
took up their abode in their London house just as the 
six months of waiting were drawing to aclose. After the 
wedding Johnnie and his new bride were to make a 
prolonged tour round the globe, thus giving Starchshire. 
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and the world at large time to digest their union before 
they settled down at the Manor House, and took the 
place in society to which by birth and fortune they were 
entitled. 

To Johnnie this waiting about in town proved very 
trying. The old familar sights and sounds of the London 
streets got on his nerves and recalled all too vividly the 
time before his nrst ill-fated marriage, when he had idled 
about the West End with more money in his pockets 
than was good for him. 

He spent his days now between his club and his 
father’s house. Garth House was one of the older and 
more substantial mansions in Chatham Place, and there, 
night after night, he passed his evenings, perfectly 
content to lie back at his ease listening to his cousin’s 
well-cultivated, mild soprano,and to watch the modulated 
electric light thrown in rich red shadows over her slim 
figure. He was disinclined to go out at all ; theatres, with 
their paraphernalia of make-up and powder puff, were 
still too reminiscent and distasteful to him, and he evinced 
no desire to resume his acquaintanceship with the interior 
of any of the music halls Indeed, he was so rapidly 
developing into an absolutely model young man, that 
Billy Blake declared, enforcing his opinion with the 
latest fashionable expletive : 

‘“Mark my words, Johnnie, you'll end by turning into 
a black-coated devil dodger !” 

A few days before the six months would expire most 
of the principal actors in this little drama became very 
restless. Lady Garth had unaccountable fits of depres- 
sion, Violet was often to be found in tears, and Johnnie 
could fix his attention on nothing for very long at a time. 

Every knock at the door made him start, every letter 
the butler handed him filled him with inexplicable 
apprehension. He haunted his solicitor’s offices, and 
wearied to desperation the managing clerk by his endless 
enquiries and needless alarms. 

Something, he was sure, would happen! _ In vain did 
his legal advisers attempt to allay his fears, assuring him 
that a plainer or more simple case than his had never 
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been before the court ; still this premonition of danger 
pending refused to be crushed out, and he wandered 
about miserable himself, and rendering all around him 
unsettled, waiting for the descent of the sword which his 
morbid anxiety impressed upon his imagination as 
imminent. 

Therefore it came hardly as a surprise to him one 
morning, when he was leaving his solicitor’s door, to find 
in the outer hall a tall man, whose dress betokened him 
to be a clergyman, enquiring “if Mr. Geddis was still in 
the office ?” 

‘“T have been to Garth House to look for you, Mr. 
Geddis,” he said, when Johnnie, shaking like an aspen 
leaf, acknowledged his identity. ‘ And I was sent on 
here. My business with you is one of life and death, and 
must be my excuse for my importunity. Can I see you 
alone for a few minutes ?” 

Johnnie motioned to the speaker to follow him, and 
they walked together through one of the quiet squares in 
Lincoln's Inn. His mouth and throat had suddenly 
dried up, and his tongue refused to move. He knew 
before the clergyman announced his business that some 
fresh blow awaited him. 

‘““T come from your wife.—”’ 

John Geddis found his voice suddenly, and interrupted 
the speaker fiercely. 

“T have no wife,” he cried, with terrible energy. 

“From your wife—your innocent wife,” the clergyman 
went on solemnly, hardly heeding the rough interruption. 
“A great injustice has been done, and a greater is in 
contemplation, but even now it is not too late to prevent 
its final consummation. You must see your wife, and 
then we will go together to the office of the Queen’ S 
Proctor.” 

“What for?” demanded Geddis, his very soul sick 
with terror. ‘What madness have you got in your 
head? / see the—the— woman | have righteously 
divorced? Why should the Queen’s Proctor be brought 
into this matter ?” 

“To prevent the divorce being declared absolute,” 
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replied the other. ‘‘ Your wife has done you no wrong. 
She has told me the whole story, and it is of course the 
duty of any honest man to lay the matter as soon as 
possible before the proper authorities. But first of all 
I have given her my promise to bring you to her without 
a moment’s delay. ' 

““ Nothing,—no one shall do that. I will never see her - 
again.” 

The clergyman seemed horrified by the anguished 
tone of the young man’s voice, and looked sternly into 
his face. 

“Do you understand what Iam saying? Your wife, 
your innocent wife is very ill—probably dying,” he 
repeated shortly. ‘Either you come with me at once 
to see her, or I go straight to the Queen’s Proctor.” 

‘““Come,” he added more persuasively ; “‘ she is in sober 
truth dying, and that quickly. Nothing but a miracle 
can save her, and her one wish is to see you again. You 
must come, Mr. Geddis ; you can’t refuse a dying woman. 
As you hope for heaven’s mercy yourself, show some to 
this soul who all "along has been more sinned against 
than sinning.” 

He hailed a hansom, and stood whilst Johnnie, barely 
conscious of what he was doing, got in, then after giving 
the driver some directions the clergyman sprang into 
the vacant place. 

‘“We've not very far to go, but I had better employ 
the time in telling you all that your wife told me. Of 
course she was much to blame in deceiving you, but 
otherwise she is perfectly innocent. Something she 
overheard at some bazaar,’—Johnnie groaned—“ tempted 
her to take the rash steps she did. Someone remarked 
that you would be happier without her, and in her un- 
bounded love for you, she resolved to free you from your 
unequal marriage. So she arranged with the man you 
afterwards made co-respondent, to simulate an elope- 
ment, thus giving you grounds for an action, and 
promising if he left it undefended and did not attempt 
to approach her until after the divorce was made absolute, 
she would marry him. I don’t defend your wife’s 
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action in this, Mr.Geddis ; she wilfully deceived both you 
and this other man, but she declares, and I firmly believe 
her words, that she never had any intention of carrying 
out her promise to /im. | 

After eloping by the mail train, as you know, they 
went together to the Euston Hotel, where he engaged 
rooms and registered their names like man and wife. 
Your wife never used those rooms, but when they were 
alone by pre-arrangement she simply walked round the 
corridor and out at the other entrance. Morris kept up 
the deception next day, and paying the bill for two, 
started alone for America, and has been there ever since.” 

What cruel nightmare was this? Would the darkness 
never end, and the breaking daylight bring to him the 
knowledge that all these seemingly truthful words were 
merely the crystallizatidn of his own brooding thoughts ? 
This could not be a waking reality,Johnnie tried to make 
himself believe, while the matter-of-fact voice of the 
clergyman hammered in on his brain. 

“OQwing to an accident to her foot, your wife was 
unable to earn her living by her old profession. She 
had refused to accept any money from Morris, and when 
she left your roof had only a few shillings in her purse. 
How she has managed to exist I can hardly conceive, 
but her very poverty proves that she has only had 
recourse to honest means of gaining a livelihood. But 
the strain of privation and hard work has told upon her. 
She is greatly changed, and now pneumonia has super- 
vened on a severe cold, and as I told you, the doctor 
does not hold out much hope. My name is Baillie.” He 
pushed his card into his companion’s unwilling fingers. 
“You will see by that I am Rector of St. Thomas-in-the- 
Fields, which you may have heard is one of the poorest, 
most thickly-populated parishes in London. Your 
wife has been in the habit of attending my mission ser- 
vices. When she thought herself,to be dying early this. 
morning, she sent urgently for me, and confided in me 
her name and the whole story I have just told you. 
‘I’m dying now,’ she said, ‘so it won’t do Johnnie any 
harm ; he'll be rid of me for ever in a few hours. Oh, 
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Mr. Baillie, I can’t die until I’ve seen- him, so do tell 
him to come quickly.’ I looked up your address in the 
directory, and at Garth House they sent me to your 
solicitor’s office.” 

Johnnie made no remark when the clergyman ceased 
speaking. He stared unblinkingly before him, seeing 
but not heeding the crowded teeming streets through 
which they were now driving. Stalls stood on each side 
of the roadway, whilst the dingy shops belched forth 
half their contents in angry rivalry. Huge placarded 
figures all ending in 34d. were pinned temptingly on to 
most of the goods exhibited, and the hucksters called the 
excellence of their wares with strident voices that rang 
out above the ordinary noises of the slums. 

Johnnie’s ears were deaf to the sounds, his usually 
sensitive nostrils unconscious of the mingling and 
noxious odours filling the streets, and it was with an 
effort that he collected his thoughts when the hansom 
turned into a yet narrower thoroughfare, and pulled up 
at an open door. 

“Here we are,” said the clergyman, making his way 
through the little crowd of gaping urchins and idlers 
which quickly gathered to stare at the unusual sight of 
a cab and such occupants. “Leave room now my 
boys.” 

He plunged into the dim hall, followed closely by 
Johnnie, and mounted the uncarpeted, creaking 
stairs. 

On the second floor Mr. Baillie stopped, and after 
knocking gently, turned the handle of the door, then he 
stood back and ushered his companion in. 

Unused to the sight of grinding poverty, the awful 
squalor of the room absolutely frightened Johnnie. One 
ricketty chair, a still more suffering washstand, and a bare 
deal box, comprised the furniture of the place. The bed, 
untidy and terribly smutty in its coverings, was pushed 
up near to the window, which was wide open, and on it, 
gasping for breath, propped up by various pillows and 
heterogeneous bundles, lay a woman. 

Could this be Jill? 
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Johnnie stared incredulously. This grey-haired, 
parchment-covered skeleton, who feebly stretched her 
bony hand towards him, and called his name in such a 
frenzy of mingled joy and pain. 

He dragged his unwilling feet across the dingy boards, 
and looked down with stupid eyes upon the recumbent 
figure lying on the bed. 

‘“Tohnnie, Johnnie, you've come,” she gasped. “ Oh, 
my Johnnie, I’ll die happy now I’ve seen you again.’ 

‘“T’ve told your husband the whole story, Mrs. Geddis,” 
said the'clergyman. “ He knows everything, so don't 
tire yourself by the repetition.” 

Jill’s s wasted face brightened into a smile. 

“Twas all a blooming plant, Johnnie—all a plant. 
I’d never have let yer know my boy, if I wasn’t dying. 
It'll soon be over naow. The doctor was in an hour ago, 
and he say I'll hardly larst out the daiy.”’ 

She repeated the words with curious pleasure, as if 
her hopeless condition was something to be very proud 
of. “I'll hardly larst the daty aout, he says; my lungs 
may fill up and choke me any minute. So can tell you 
all naow, Johnnie, and it won’t make any matter !” 

The effort of so much talking exhausted her, and she 
panted with open mouth and in-drawn nostrils for some 
seconds before her laboured breathing became a little 
easier. Her face grew dark, and great beads of perspira- 
tion stood out on ‘her forehead, but even in her evident 
agony she managed to take Johnnie’s hand and draw it 
to her cracked lips, covering his fingers with fervid 
kisses. 

John Geddis literally had to force himself to speak, 
and he strove hard to instil some pity into his voice and 
face. No stone was colder or heavier than his heart. 
He hated to watch this woman die, yet with every fibre 
of his being he wished her dead. “Why had she thus 
again come into his life to torment him ? 

“ Don’t worry now, Jill,” he said at last, “ wait until 
you feel stronger.” 

“But I must tell you Johnnie. You must know all 
afore I go. I never meant you no wrong. If I’d lived 
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ever so, I should not a married Nathan. ’Twas all kid 
my promising—all‘a plant, and pore old Nathan, he’s 
got left. I always meant he should be left, you know. 
What did he matter compared to you? How could I 
ever marry him or anyone else with me loving you so, 
Johnnie? But I see you wasn’t happy—and drinking— 
and then, her your cousin Viet ;” Johnnie shuddered, 
it seemed profanation for Violet’s name to be spoken 
in such surroundings, but Jill did not notice his disgust, 
and continued—‘“I done it all for your sake, ’cause I 
did want you to be happy. I did want you to be happy.” 
She murmured the words again and again. 

“It wasn’t your fault old man, not you—I was right 
when I told you ter start with as I was no fit wife for 
you. "Twould have saved us all a mint of trouble if I 
stuck up to it then, but somehow—I—I loved you so, 
Johnnie—”’ her voice broke down into pitiful gasping sobs. 

It was her only excuse—‘ She had loved him so!”’ 
Loved him so well that ier happiness, fer desires had 
not weighed for a moment where his welfare was 
concerned. She had loved him so well that death now, 
the quickest and easiest severing of the Gordian knot 
which was possible, seemed to her the only thing left to 
wish for—to attain. She loved him so well, that for one 
kind glance, one tender word, she would willingly 
plunge alone into the dark river, whose waters were 
already chilling her feet. 

This and much more was struggling in her mind for 
voice and utterance, was lying in the wistful glance of her 
dimming eyes. 

But words were difficult to find—the world itself was 
drifting far away, only Johnnie, with no tenderness in his 
face, stood out plainly before her. 

Jill tried to rouse herself, a numbness was seizing upon 
her brain ; she must make one more effort to tell him 
all she felt. 

“You'll believe I never did nuffin wrong? Gawd 
knows it’s true, Johnnie. “Twas all a jolly old plant for 
your sake, my boy. Mr. Baillie, here, he knows. He'll 
speak for me, won't yer?” 
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‘“Yes, Mrs. Geddis, I believe you absolutely,” the 
clergyman assented. Then, noting her more troublous 
breathing, and the death dews covering her face, with a 
wish to turn her thoughts from earthly matters, he added, 
‘“May I read to you from the Bible now ?” 

“Oh, but I want Johnnie to forgive me furst,” wailed 
the dying woman. ‘ Don’t look so hard, my dear, dear 
boy. Let me go wiv yer blessing, not yer curse.” 

Oblivious of the terrible bed coverings, and yet 
dirtier pillows, Geddis knelt beside his divorced wife, 
and passing his arm very gently under her neck, rested 
her head upon his shoulder. His overstrung nerves 
threatened every moment to give way, and he could 
barely prevent himself breaking into hysterical laughter, 
but the self-repression that had been part of his earliest 
education came to his rescue, and he controlled himself. 

‘““We've both been wrong, Jill,” he said, quite tenderly. 
‘“You’ve got as much to forgive me for, as I have you, 
Heaven knows! It does not matter now, does it? We'll 
both forgive each other.” 

He endured her hungry kisses unflinchingly, and 
resolutely returned her caresses. And Jill, contented at 
last in his arms, had no wish to analyse the quality of 
his embraces. 

“You do love me alittle bit, Johnnie,’ she murmured. 
“Tell me you do—don’t yer ?”’ 

Who can blame Johnnie that he answered in the 
affirmative, and once more pressed his lips to Jill’s cheek. 

The dying woman’s eyes met those of the clergyman 
with a smile, when he bent over to rearrange the 
pillows beneath their now touching heads. 

“You can give us a bit of religion if yer like,” she said. 
“T don’t mind if yer want to, I’ve got all I want naow.” 

“Ts there any particular passage you would like me 
to read”? Mr. Baillie produced a Testament from his 
pocket, and sat down at the foot of the bed. 

“Wot you please. It’s a good book ain't it, and 
comforting like about both kinds, good and bad? It’s 
a pity I haven’t had time ter read it all my life. Read 
a bit about her as them Pharisees was all for stoning. 
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People get stoned nowadays too, doesn’t they, even if 
they have_ gone strite? Read that bit, for if He 
forgave a real bad | un, He won't be apt to come down 
hard on me; ‘as hasn't done nuffink except pretended 
—for Johnnie’s sake.” 

Mr. Baillie found the story which the dying woman 
had indicated, and in low clear tones, whispered the 
simple words into her dulling ears. 

Johnnie felt the head that rested against his strong 
young arm grow strangely heavy, and a horrible feeling 
of relief stole into his heart. Soon nothing would stand 
between him and Violet—but a trampled grave. 

He loathed himself for his heartlessness, and hastened 
to press within his own the clutching fingers which even 
now at the. gates of death responded § so quickly to his 
touch. 

““« Neither do I condemn thee—go in peace,’”’ read 
the clergyman. 

Jill lifted herself suddenly into a sitting posture. 


“That’s the bit for me, Johnnie,’ she _ cried, 


»>”) 


“Neither do I condemn thee— 

She fell back, her voice sunk into a gurgling sound in 
her throat, her fingers clutched at the bed covering 
convulsively for a few horrible seconds, then relaxed, 
and were still. 

Mr. Baillie bent over the dead woman and closed her 
eyes. 

“Go in peace,” he murmured. 

And thus was Johnnie Geddis’ divorce pronounced 
‘““ Absolute.” 


ANDREW MERRY. 











Dotre Dame de Lourdes. 


WHat with materialistic influences, pessimism of the 
modern school, stifling of the emotional side of feminine 
humanity, one is almost tempted, in wayward moments, 
to believe that sentiment, aspiration, and religious fervour 
are doomed elements, to be scorned as excrescences of 
a bygone age, and no longer quantities in the economic 
competition of man. 

Smiles are rare, and tears are luxuries of the past, 
and if we would relieve tired eyes of the burning sand 
which scorches and blurrs, we must needs blink, and 
the confused retina reflects arid spots, but is too weak 
to receive the photographic impressions of the Elysian 
fields and oases of life. We are comforted, however, 
to know that Idealism is not dead. There still are men 
and women, energetic, noble, pure, full of faith in the 
Unseen, who think life worth living—these are the 
enthusiasts, and we are glad of them. They are the 
salt of the earth, which keeps it from putrifying. 

It needs no surroundings of unique accommodation, 
no special creation of environment, to draw out the 
divine love in one—the ragged court dweller, sharing 
her sops with her half-starved kitten, shows as much of 
the ciement in her act as an Archbishop who gives up 
his pleasure trip to comfort a soul in the pain of death. 
But, with all that, we do not say that the Cathedral, 
with its windows of art and beauty ; its organ tones, 
thunderous, or far off whisperings ; its carved stalls, 
the life-work of a genius; its cloud enveloping dome, 
do not lend their influences to stimulate and awe into 
worship. 

And the world of nature, untouched by the hand of 
man, with his immature ideas, is a temple of higher 
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genius, more akin to the {human soul, and therefore 
more profound in its power of inspiration than man- 
built abbey or church. 

So, I do not wonder that in a vale of loveliness, by the 
hills of the Pyrenées Hautes,the little French maid, 
Bernadette Soubirous, found the grotto of Massavielle a 
sanctuary where she might kneel in reverent worship be- 
fore her image of the Holy Mother. There, unmolested, 
she could breathe out her longings, absorbed in fervent 
adoration ; tell her misdeeds, crave pardon for to-day, 
and grace for coming days, and her heart grew light and 
her faith strong. 

Bernadette was poor, ignorant of men and books ; 
unknown, with a conscience as clear as the water 
rippling in the brook, and a heart of gold. A true 
Catholic, brought up by godly parents strictly in the 
faith ; taught to pay homage to the Virgin and the 
saints, and to keep the fasts. With these simple folk, 
to fast meant to go hungry. Not to change their menu, 
of soup julienne, roast turkey, beef a la jardiniere, 
&c., &c., to mayonnaise of trout, fried perch, crimped 
cod and oyster sauce, soles 4 la créme, or other marine 
dainties, for a day, or a week, or a month, as the con- 
science required. No letter worship hers, “but in 
spirit and in truth.” Daily, with a jubilant heart, she 
tripped to the spring which ran through the grotto to 
fill the house jar with clear water. Her day’s work was 
part of her worship, and she gave her best of strength 
and of love. 

Her home lay near, a peasant’s hut of two rooms, 
barely furnished. A huge cupboard near the chimney, 
with capacious shelves, served as beds for the children. 
A smooth table, with hollows scooped out, to hold the 
soup, which was mostly “ soup au lait,” or made from a 
handful of dried beans, a few potatoes, with an ounce of 
bacon, and much water, and huge slices of brown bread. 
On Sundays, and feast days, an omelet or salad was 
added to the simple bill of fare. A couple of forms, a 
bread basket, and a rack of spoons completed the house- 
hold appointments. The floor was of earth, beaten hard; 
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a small window let in a ray of light ; candles, bacon, 
onions, and skins of lard hung from the ceiling. There 
was an upper room, but that held a single stool, an old 
oak bedstead enclosed by sliding panels, and forming a 
great chest which held the wardrobe of the family ; 
upon the walls hung several crucifixes, and saintly 
pictures—and that was all. 

The house was noisy, for Bernadette had many small 
brothers and sisters ; the church was too far to visit as 
often as she would, and it was but seemly that the pious 
little maid should raise an altar of her own, beneath the 
blue heavens, where she might worship and revere. Her 
sacred alcove echoed the soft whisperings of her raptu- 
rous spirit; love and devotion made strong the im- 
pression of the Virgin Form in her soul. So mighty 
was the seal that she began to dream dreams, and see 
visions bright with the lustre that shone from her 
glowing spirit. On one eventful noon heaven was 
opened, her child eyes beheld the Reality she had 
longed to see, the one great fresco of her life, there in 
the rocky niche above. And out of the silence her ears 
heard, or, at least, her soul heard a voice—the voice of 
the Virgin Mother, who spoke encouraging words to 
her, and it was a jubilant song to the peasant maid. 
And she who dwelt in a humble cottage entertained 
royal guests. Not once only, but many times this 
vision of love and glory gladdened her soul, but she 
ever remained modest and good, without pride in her 
heart. 

And years after, when she had gone away, the people 
heard of the mystery, and no wonder that pilgrims came 
in troops to tread where she had trodden ; for goodness 
has much healing virtue, and the world feels its power. 
The tourist with little faith in the supernatural came for 
change of air, and was lured to the spot by its beauty, 
and novel associations. 

Near to the Grotto lies the historical old town of 
Lourdes, where the pilgrims congregate. It has a 
population of between five and six thousand inhabitants, 
and nestles at the foot of a high isolated rock, jutting 
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from the hill sides of the Pyrenées Hautes. It is the 
seat of the Civil Court of the Arrondissement of Argelés ; 
it owns a high school, a hospital, and a church of ponder- 
ous architecture. Here, the roads cross between Pau 
and Cauterets, Bigoire and Gavarne, as you enter the 
lovely valley of Argelés, where scenes of beauty and 
fertility are rampant. Milch cows, numerous and well 
tended, browse in the rich pasturage, a satisfaction to 
their owners, who have great demands, and high prices 
offered, for the delicious milk these beasts afford. Horses, 
the finest in France, breed on the Pyreneés_ near. 
Luxuriant trees lend their shade to the traveller who 
makes his way in the diligence, rumbling along the 
high road during the summer season. Wild flowers 
make joyful the soul of the pedestrian tramping over the 
meadows, or along the soft turf to the Grotto of Mas- 
savielle, where he turns for healing or curiosity. 

The valley is broad and well cultivated,‘abounding in 
every description of fruit ; the neighbourhood is 
deliciously picturesque, with mountains, forests, fresh 
velvety meadows, fields of rye, millet, flax, and waving 
maize, varied by orchards, vineyards, and inviting 
grottos. Here the Gave de Pau is an expanse wide as a 
lake, of bright, cool waters, glistening in the sunlight. 
There are artistic ruins partly buried amongst trees and 
moss ; ancient remains of Roman architecture, and old 
forts, and caves where prehistoric treasures have been 
unearthed, dating back to the Stone Age and earlier. 

Along the road one comes by large marble works, where 
a beautiful variety of marble is quarried, and over six 
hundred workpeople are employed. Slate quarries lie 
near the town, and jasper is found in the hills of the 
Pyreneés, 

On the heights above Lourdes are the ruins of an 
ancient and gloomy castle, once a Roman Castellum and 
military station, successively held by Vandals ; by 
Visigoths, who came from the centre of Europe, settled 
down in the South of France, and usurped asupremacy ; 
by Franks, by Iberians, and “their modified descendants 
the Basques,” who are still to be found in the South East 
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of France, Lower Navarre and other provinces. Later 
it was occupied by Saracens; by Albigenses ; by 
English ; and by the Lords of Bearn. It was subse- 
quently a Feudal stronghold, and was finally used as a 
prison. It has a wierd aspect, somewhat barren and 
ghostly, a strong contrast to the soft luxuriance of the 
valley beneath. 

Such were Bernadette’s surroundings ; her outer world 
was one of trees, and flowers, and springs, and a few 
huts, and peasant folk. Her inner world was peopled 
with saints, and adorations, and sacrificial deeds, and 
pure imaginings. And when she had lived her short life, 
and her story was done, she was revered as a saint; and 
the spring from whence she had daily drawn water for 
the household is said to heal the maimed and give 
health to the sick. 

Thus it is that during the month of August, pilgrims 
wend their way to the grotto, which was named Mas- 
savielle, but now is known as “‘ Notre Dame de Loudres.”’ 
Its renown grows, and the multitude of visitors increases 
year by year, each year eclipsing in numbers all preced- 
ing years. 

A large church has been built, “Church of the 
Rosary ’’—for many people cannot worship without stone 
walls, and a roof; and it was consecrated in the presence 
of many cardinals and other high dignitaries. But the 
trees, and the grass, and the green nook were consecrated, 
forty years before, by the gentle presence of a pure and 
virtuous little maid. 

Thus the piety of this simple French girl has become 
the theme of cardinals and bishops ; and the visions of 
her rapturous and imaginative soul, the wonder of saints, 
and the healing of nervous and withered and impotent 
suppliants. 

S. E. SAVILLE. 





RB Lady Patenter. 


SHE arrived in a hansom one night in June. Mrs. 
Morris was summoned from the dinner table to interview 
the stranger, who brought a card of introduction from a 
former boarder. The house as everyone knew was full, 
and it caused some surprise therefore when it was 
announced that the “family ’”’ was to be augmented. 
“She has been recommended by the Reverend Mr. 
Goodliffe, who was with us some years ago,” Mrs. Morris 
explained, ‘“‘ and I hadn’t the heart to turn her away, poor 
thing! She has driven straight from Paddington, and 
doesn’t know a soul in London,—so we've managed to 
put her up.” 
® Pretty far wp too, I guess, Mrs. Morris,”’ remarked 
one of the Americans slyly ; but Mrs. Morris did not hear. 
Next morning at breakfast it was immediately recog- 
nised that Miss Potts, the new comer, was peculiar, not 
only in appearance, but in manner. She obviously took 
no pains to conceal her age, which was mature ; she hada 
habit of throwing back her head and raising her chin, 
which was put down to affectation; and she replied in 
monosyllables if at all, which was attributed to ignorance 
in combination with less pardonable characteristics. 
Had she been of a retiring disposition these faults 
might have attracted little attention ; but Miss Potts, as 
it turned out, was far from shy. She desired information 
as to the best ways of getting into the City and other 
matters, and so, watching her opportunity, as it seemed, 
she interrupted the flow of conversation and monopolized 
the attention of her hostess with a series of questions put 
from the other end of the table in a loud unpleasant voice. 
Altogether Miss Potts made a most unfavourable impres- 
sion at table, and consequently, so far from anyone’s 
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sympathies being awakened towards her, the slightest 
snub aimed in her direction would have been secretly 
welcomed by one and all. 

During the day Miss Potts disappeared entirely, to the 
relief of the ladies, and it was understood that she was 
sight-seeing. On Sunday, however, it was evident that 
she was at a loss what to do with herself. At breakfast 
she asked Mrs. Morris, in her grandest voice, what there 
was to be seen in London on a Sunday ; and the latter, 
dreading, as she afterwards confessed, that “ that woman” 
would stay in the house all day, suggested the service in 
St. Paul’s—the house was in West Kensington—or 
church parade in the park. A few minutes later Miss 
Potts was observed from the drawing-room balcony 
proceeding at asmart pace parkwards. Her very vigour 
at so early an hour was remarkable. She had become 
quite a fruitful source of gossip. 

At two o'clock dinner Miss Potts looked in a bad 
temper. She flatly contradicted one of the Americans, 
who, truth to tell, was making a typical Yankee com- 
parison between things English and American, and that 
unfortunate individual was silenced so completely that 
he “guessed”’ a good deal to himself, but left it unsaid. 
Miss Potts, unknown to herself, had secured the un- 
divided attention of the whole table, and her artless non- 
chalance was mistaken for a studied and dignified reserve. 
Suddenly, looking up from her plate, she remarked, amid 
a silence unbroken by the click of a spoon, 

‘“T did not see many soldiers at all in the park, Mrs. 
Morris : I thought you said there was to be a church 
parade ?” 

The effect of this anticlimax of course was “killing,” 
and everyone’s sides were quivering with suppressed 
laughter, while Mrs. Morris, from behind her handker- 
chief, murmured something about a misunderstanding. 

Early on Monday morning Miss Potts again disap- 
peared from her temporary domicile. She took a ’bus. 
along Cromwell Road, and changed at Sloane Street for 
one marked ‘‘Strand.”” Descending at Chancery Lane 
she proceeded up that thoroughfare to Southampton 
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Buildings, where she turned to the right and entered 
number “25.” The constable inside wished her “Good 
morning,” having a fresh recollection of many anxious 
queries on a recent occasion. Mounting the stair with 
eager step Miss Potts entered the Patent Office Library, 
and signed the Visitors’ Book in a business-like way. 
Some patent agents’ clerks regarded her with dismay. 
Here was another profession threatened by the rising 
genus! The officials knew the lady by sight and smiled 
to each other, and a few general readers looked up 
curiously at the intruder ; for as such she was regarded 
on all hands. But Miss Potts had profited by a previous 
experience, and at once proceeded unflinchingly to the 
abridged indexes and specifications which she had come 
to examine. The Patent Office Library is not the best 
place to spend a hot summer day ; yet many hours 
passed ere Miss Potts emerged to partake of a frugal 
luncheon in the nearest “A.B.C.”’ 

She had a wonderful idea for a patent which she had 
not dared to disclose to any stranger. If no previous 
patent had been obtained for it, she would frame the 
application herself, without the aid of a patent agent, 
and trust to the novelty of the invention to secure her a 
patent, and then— ! 

One morning much curiosity was aroused over an 
envelope which lay on the hall table addressed to Miss 
Potts bearing the imposing legend “On Her Majesty’s 
Service.” A new interest at once attached to the 
recipient. A week later this curiosity developed into a 
genuine anxiety when another larger missive on the same 
high errand arrived, and the fact that Miss Potts elected 
to peruse the contents in the privacy of her room 
was not lost to her observers. Mrs. Morris, on the 
recommendation of her confidential supporters, resolved 
to make discreet enquiries. 

“T noticed an—er—official letter on the table for you 
this morning, dear,” she observed in a casual way; “I 
trust everything is all right ?” 

“All right? Oh, yes, it’s all right, thank you,” was 
the enigmatical and somewhat ungracious reply. 

5 
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Mrs. Morris for once was completely batfled, and 
Miss Potts sallied forth to her daily occupation, what- 
ever it might be, more of a mystery than ever. The 
secrecy which she had now frankly admitted only 
whetted the appetites of those around her. It was 
darkly hinted by the Americans that she was a Govern- 
ment detective, and they openly speculated as to which 
of the party was “‘ wanted.” 

Hope beat high in her heart as Miss Potts left the 
house that morning for the City. The consummation of 
her dreams had at last been realised. The patent was 
hers—that is, she had been granted provisional protec- 
tion for the invention, and all that remained was to 
settle with a purchaser. After rival competitors had 
lodged their offers she had only to accept the highest ! 
It would not take long to do that. But she felt too 
excited this morning to transact business, so she turned 
into the park and sat down under the trees. 

The sun beating down on some tropical plants close 
by recalled vividly to her mind those half-forgotten days 
in her childhood, when she and her mother had resided 
in Algiers, and no shadow of care had as yet crossed her 
life. But they could go back to Algiers now, yes, as 
soon as the patent was sold; and her mother would 
have those forlorn hopes of hers unexpectedly realised 
after all. Away there in the South her health would 
rapidly improve under the sunny skies she loved so 
well. The schvol would have to be given up, of course, 
what there was left of it—that is, one boarder and two 
day pupils. 

Some poor children, who were wheeling a dilapidated 
perambulator near the chair on which she sat, had rather 
a sensational experience, for Miss Potts, with unthink- 
ing liberality, distributed her loose change among the 
group with startling suddenness. And then, after they 
had gone, she became a little hysterical, as her imagina- 
tion roamed wildly over the boundless possibilities in 
store for her. To her mind success was already 
achieved, and she wept tears of gratitude as she put the 
past behind her and gazed at the too ready visions of 
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her brain. As with many a visionary, it was the only 
happiness she would ever know. 


¥ * ‘* * x * 


‘Poor Miss Potts!’ I really don’t know what has 
come over her; she is so dreadfully depressed ; she 
will neither speak nor eat ; I don’t know what is to be 
done,” Mrs. Morris explained, in answer to an enquiry 
about the vacant seat at table. 

The fact was that Mrs. Morris feared more than she 
said about the indisposition of her new boarder, who for 
two or three days had been giving unmistakable signs of 
mental derangement. 

That evening a doctor was called in, who confirmed 
Mrs. Morris’s suspicions, after holding a consultation 
with a colleague. And so Miss Potts was taken away in 
a cab, and a telegram sent to her mother. It was a 
silent leave-taking ;, everyone felt sorry in a superficial 
kind of way; but no one wasat all surprised, for she had 
always been “so peculiar, you know.” 

Next day the Reverend Mr. Goodliffe called. He was 
announced in the drawing-room just before luncheon. 

“Mrs. Morris, will you kindly tell me who sent this 
telegram ?”’ he said, impressively, refusing the proffered 
chair. 

Mrs. Morris paled somewhat at his manner, and he 
continued :— 

“Tt was a cruel message—a cruel message. Worse 
than cruel ; it was fatal! ”’ 

“Oh! Mr. Goodliffe, surely — !” 

‘She fell back on the spot, madam; she had been an 
invalid for many years. I should like to see her daughter 
at once ; it may be that — 

“They took her away last night, sir,” someone inter- 
rupted, for Mrs. Morris was overcome by her emotions. 

‘““So soon? And yet, she may be happier in ignor- 
ance. Verily, hers has been a hard lot.” And the 
luncheon bell went by unheeded, while he related how, 
for many years, she had kept a small school to support 

* 
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her mother and herself, after they had lost their money; 
and how she had confided in him the secret of her in- 
vention, with which she had hoped to restore their lost 
fortune, that her mother might be enabled to live abroad 
for her health. 

“You may have noticed that her manner was a little 
brusque,” he said, “ but she had a kind heart, and she 
was a great favourite with her pupils. I wish I had come 
up to see her sooner. I feared something was wrong 
when she did not write to me as she had promised ; but 
I little suspected that it would end thus.” 


D. WRIGHT SMITH. 





Polly Pernon’s Birthday. 


4.45 P.M., at Burong-Mati in the Malay Peninsula, and 
the middle of July. Only those who have been there 
know what that means. A little girl is standing beneath 
the porch of one of the Bungalows, while, outside, the 
sun is gathering itself together for a final burst of heat 
before sinking slowly into a dull red bank of cloud. 
Then the station will slowly unbake itself. The ladies 
by playing tennis from 5.15 to 6, and then cooling them- 
selves in the club verandah ; the men by smoking, play- 
ing billiards and whist, and drinking not a few whiskeys 
and sodas. Then everybody goes home to a tub and 
dinner. To-morrow it is the same story. 

Meantime, Dolly Vernon is standing in the. only cool 
spot of her father’s house, the half-porch, half-dining 
room, with its cement floor and grateful shade of green 
creepers shutting out the glare. Upstairs all is languor 
and weariness and heat, and has been all day; ever 
since the two precious hours of the dawn were done. 

Edith Vernon is called Dolly, presumably because she 
was christened Edith ; whatever the reason, nobody has 
ever called her by any other name. 

Dolly stands in the porch and looks down the drive— 
down the long, white, dazzling road, and on to the court- 
house. She is dressed to go out, but is waiting for 
someone, for this is her birthday, and there is a big tea- 
party at Mrs. Kemp’s, the doctor’s wife, to celebrate it. 
The station is very sick, and very much down on its 
luck, as well it may be with the dollar down at two-and- 
fourpence, and Jones at the bank saying that nothing can 
possibly prevent it going down to two-and-two. Still, 
the station of the Dead Bird has its own code of what is 
seemly, and to forget its favourite’s birthday would be a 
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slur upon its honour. So all the forenoon the chits and 
presents have been coming in. 

Five o'clock by the gong at the prison, and still her 
father is over there in that weary court-house, hearing 
something heavy in the gang-robber or secret-society 
line. One of the drawbacks to being a collector and 
magistrate ! -So some other escort must be provided. 
Nobody :is about—Mrs. Vernon is sleeping the sleep of 
utter exhaustion in her darkened room, the Chinese 
boys are dozing in their own quarters, the gardener 
has not yet begun his evening round. The ayah is ill, 
everybody is more or less ill after the three weeks’ 
drought. Jack Vernon, Dolly’s brother, has gone for a 
ride. He has a soul above tea-fights, hal prampuan, 
woman's business, he would call them. At eight years 
he already shows strong traces of his father’s fearless 
honesty. 

His chief title to fame rests on his answer to Ah Ting. 
The youngster, straying from his guide, had plucked and 
was about to swallow a fungus of the deadliest kind. Ah 
Ting saw him, just not too late, and blandly secured the 
poison. Jack opened his large brown eyes very wide, 
and slowly retorted: ‘You are a Chinaman and cannot 
eat it, I am a white man and it would not harm me!” 

Ah Ting it is, slim of figure and sweet of smile, who 
has already been told to hold himself in readiness to go 
with Dolly. But the day is hot, and Ah Ting is human. 
“Ah Ting! Ah Ting!” rings out the childish treble. 
The thermometer stands at 81 in the shade, and Ah 
Ting responds, but responds slowly to the call. He 
yawns, pulls himself together, and begins to think about 
dressing. In the meantime Dolly stands looking towards 
the court-house, her little white figure standing out 
against the dark room behind her. Only a ten-year-old 
little lady, but already under the soft brown eyes are the 
dark lines that tell of climate and sickness, and the low 
broad forehead and pensive face, are white with an ashen 
pallor. She will be a beautiful woman some day, some 
day in the cool north that is so far away. Only the 
voyage home should not be postponed much longer. 
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But where is Ah Ting, why is he so long? The 
gentle features are moved with a passing wave of 
petulance, and then a strange hubbub attracts and 
absorbs the child’s attention. From Colonel Blankley’s 
compound comes a medley of Oriental cries, and the 
confused noise of many men moving rapidly. Indeed, 
across the low hedges, and some three hundred yards 
down the road, she can see their turbans moving hither 
and thither as though in an agitatedsearch. Searching, 
indeed they are, and there is perhaps some reason for 
them to be agitated. Dolly only wonders why Rupa 
Singh and Amir Khan and the rest are running about 
so quickly on such a very hot’evening. The noise of a 
passing gharry causes her to turn her eyes towards the 
end of the drive, and there on the inside of the hedge 
which separates the Vernon’s compound from the road 
she sees something glittering in the sun. Gleaming 
and glistening it glides along the line of the hedge, and 
then heads across the grass to the jungle behind the 
Vernon's bungalow. Dolly laughs. It is a snake, but 
it seems ina great hurry. Dolly has seen many snakes, 
but never one in such a hurry. Why is Ah Ting not 
there to tell her the name of the big snake that is in 
such a desperate hurry to get home. By this time the 
reptile is within twenty yards of the house, and in 
crossing the drive comes into full sight of the little 
figure in the porch. Really a most curious snake, it 
seems to alter its course and come towards her. It is 
a curious snake, Dolly is not far wrong. No ordinary 
snake is this, but Colonel Blankley’s famous cphiophagus 
elaps, one of the fiercest and most deadly of all Malayan 
snakes. Colonel Blankley’s captive had escaped after 
‘five years of confinement. It has been pursued and 
hustled for the last half hour, and is now worked up to 
the highest pitch of anger and resentment. 

As Ah Ting comes shuffling round the corner, letting 
down his long pigtail with one hand and clutching the 
indispensable umbrella with the other, he finds Dolly 
and the savage reptile face to face. The latter is about 
to strike. The young girl stands rooted to the ground, 
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her graceful form slightly swaying from side to side, 
her hair rustled by the faint evening breeze, her pretty 
curiosity frozen into a chill and deadly terror. 


In a second Ah Ting’s strong arm has swung her to 
one side. She strikes heavily against one of the pillars 
of the porch, and falls unconscious to the ground. 


When the pursuers, put on the right track by the 
gharry wallah, came up, they found Dolly, the snake, 
and the umbrella lying in a heap together. White 
bearded Subadar Lena Singh lifted the little figure 
tenderly in his arms, while cries of Eastern lamentation 
filled the house. They found Ah Ting at the back of 
the dining room. That was as far as he had got. He 
was buried next day in the good old Chinese fashion, 
with the heavy wooden coffin carried swinging along at 
a brisk jog-trot, amid beating of gongs and scattering of 
gold and silver paper. 

Dolly went down into the valley of the shadow of 
death, and only by infinite care and nursing was won 
back to the sunlight. Colonel Blankley sent a note of 
elaborate explanation, which remained unacknowledged, 
and the Club ceased to take any special interest in the 
fluctuation of the dollar. Young Spofkins was so 
affected that he drank steadily for three days, after 
which he felt ashamed of himself, and pulled himself 
together. ° 


When Dolly was well enough they sent her home, 
and on the voyage told her, little by little, the whole 
story. Seven years and more have passed since that 
birthday at Burong Mati, and Dolly is a_ beautiful 
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woman, much admired and much sought after. As the 
anniversary comes round there is sometimes a sad and 
far away look in her gentle eyes, which rest in thought 
on a certain sunlit hill, dotted with Chinese gravestones. 


F. THOROLD DICKSON. 





A PMaunhter of Lilith. 


CHAPTER \XI. 


‘* God took His softest clay and His purest 
colours, and made a fragile jewel, mysterious 
and caressing—the finger of a woman; then 
He fell asleep. Then the Devil came, and 
at the end of that rosy finger put a nail.”’ 
Victor Huco. 


HvuBeErT was thankful that Auriol did not ask him any 
questions when he returned to her. She had been so 
much engaged talking to the Captain and his rival, that 
she had not noticed her brother in the box of the beauti- 
ful woman to whom she had called his attention. He 
did not care for Auriol to know who she was, and he 
did not intend to inform Leonard of his meeting with 
Azubah that evening. 

Was that real, that forgetfulness of his name, or was 
it assumed ? 

Perhaps a latent jealousy might have something to do 
with his resolve of not mentioning Madame von Eggel- 
stein to Stancliffe. 

Leo was married ; he did not want to be visiting fasci- 
nating and lovely women when he had a fair young wife 
of his own. For himself it was different ; there could be 
no harm in his going to see her and talking over old 
times. 

Thus did Sir Hubert Ashmore try to deceive himself, 
when he very well understood that there was some 
subtle magnetism about Azubah that drew him towards 
her in spite of his better judgment. Be she what she 
might, he loved her, and spite of everything—his fears 
for Auriol, his jealousy of Leonard, and his half-doubts 
about her—there was a wild, fierce feeling of exultation 
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throbbing through him and glowing in his veins that he 
would so soon be able to see her again, not in the glare 
of a theatre, but in the privacy of her own rooms ; and 
above all was the satisfaction that not now could Leonar d 
marry her. No scruple on his part about his friend 
need deter him from trying to win Azubah for his own. 

It weighed nothing with him that he knew scarcely 
anything about her or her antecedents; she was a 
woman whom even an emperor might be proud to raise 
to a share of his throne. 

He was not sorry when the London visit came to an 
end, and Lady Ashmore, with Leonard and Auriol, re- 
turned to Ashwood, for the two latter were going to stay 
with the Ashmores for a time before returning to Stan- 
cliffe Hall. 

Hubert himself remained behind on the plea of 
business. He really had some business to transact con- 
cerning the estate, but his chief reason for remaining in 
London was that he might visit Madame von Eggelstein 
without the risk of being questioned as to how he spent 
his time, and being obliged to give evasive answers. 

Nearly a week had elapsed since his meeting with 
Azubah at the theatre, when he made his way to the 
address she had given him in Park Lane. 

He was at once’ admitted, and shown up stairs. 
Hubert could almost have fancied himself back in one 
of the rooms of her palace on the Fontanka Canal 
when he was ushered into the apartment. 

There was the same expensive furniture, the same 
costly hangings, and the same profusion of hot-house 
blooms in bowls and vases scattered about the room, 
shedding a sweet perfume through the air. 

To crown all, there was the same gracious loveliness 
in rich attire,and at her feet the identical white hound, 
Mava, in her favourite position, with her nose between 
her paws. 

Hubert felt an eerie feeling of unreality creep over 
him as he gazed at the scene. Surely all those years 
could not have slipped away since last he looked at a 
similar picture. He must be dreaming. 
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Even the animal showed no sign of age; her coat 
was as silky, her eyes as brilliant, her manner as 
alert as ever, when she raised her long, lean head and 
inspected him. Having apparently come to the con- 
clusion that he was not to be counted among her 
mistress’s foes, Mava quietly dropped back into her 
former position, and bestowed no further notice upon 
him. 

“You see, she remembers you,” Azubah said, with 
a smile, as she extended her hand to Hubert. 

“You think she remembers after all these years ?” 

‘‘Undoubtedly, Mava never forgets friend or foe, do 
you, my beauty?” gently patting the dog’s head. 

Mava looked up with almost human intelligence in her 
eyes. It was plain to see that her affection for her 
mistress had not declined with the passing years. 

‘She does not look one day older than when I saw 
her last,’ Hubert said. ‘‘ Most dogs would have shown 
the passage of time.” 

“Yes, but Mava is not an ordinary dog,” witha strange 
smile, “she grows old with me.” 

‘““Grows young, you mean.” 

“When I grow oldand broken, so will she. While I 
remain young, she will share that youth.” 

“You are lucky, Madame, to be able to keep her with 
you. It always saddens me when my favourites grow 
old and die. A dog’s life seems so short compared with 
that of aman. Yet it is the animal most devoted to and 
cherished by mankind. Not even our horses are dearer 
to us than our faithful hounds. Pity it is their life is so 
short in which to show their devotion.” 

“True; I cannot imagine what life would be like 
without my faithful Mava,” and a softer expression than 
Hubert had ever seen before passed over her beautiful 
face as she spoke ; “she is the one thing in the world 
that loves me and that I love.” 

It was on the tip of Hubert’s tongue to say that he too 
loved her, and hungered for a return to that love; but he 
restrained himself, not yet was the time ripe for such a 
declaration. 
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‘‘ How long you have been in coming,” she said pre- 
sently. “I expected you before.” 

‘ Business detained me,” he answered. ‘1 came the 
first disengaged afternoon I had.” 

“Your sister, how is she?” 

“Quite well, thank you.” 

“You did not bring her with you?” 

‘She has gone back to Ashwood with her mother.” 

“And her husband, you did not mention him, Sir 
Hubert,” smiling a little maliciously. 

‘‘ Her husband ?” exclaimed Hubert, startled. 

“Yes, your boy-friend, Leonard Stancliffe ; what do 
you think of him now ?”’ 

“What do I think of him?” Hubert stammered. 

“You men, you are not good hands at finesse.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You thought by not mentioning his marriage the 
other night that I should hear nothing about it.” 

Hubert was silent, he could not deny it; he had 
hoped that she would not hear of it. 

She went on. “After our meeting the other night I 
made a few inquiries about you. I found that you had 
come into the title; you must pardon my mode of 
addressing you then, because | did not know.” 

Hubert made an impatient gesture. ‘‘ What does 
that matter?” he said. 

‘“‘T also discovered,” she went on, deliberately, ‘that 
your half-sister was married to the man who swore that 
he never could love any woman save myself. Do you 
remember that, Sir Hubert ?” 

‘‘T remember,” he answered, constrained in spite of 
himself to reply, “but of what use is it recalling those 
byegone days? He was a boy then, and it was but a 
passing fancy.” 

‘You did not think so when you declared that it was 
true and lasting, that I was the only woman in the world 
for him. Do you remember the appeal you made to me 
on his behalf ?” 

‘“‘T did say something, I believe.”’ 

‘With good effect. You represented that his was a 
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grand passion, and that his whole life would be blighted 
unless I returned his love.”’ 

How well she remembered, thought Hubert, but he 
was silent as she went on. “I laughed at you, and told 
you it was but a boy’s fancy, but you were so sure that 
you impressed me, even me. Who was right, you or I ? 
Ah! your silence answers me. You tell me now Leo’s 
was but a passing fancy. Was it worth while to make 
so much fuss over it, then ; to elevate a mere passing 
fancy into undying love ?’ 

What could ‘Hubert say in defence of Leonard? He 
had certainly forgotten Azubah and his one-time passion 
for her in the newer love he felt for Auriol, so he wisely 
held his tongue, and listened as she resumed. 

“So much for your everlasting love, such a thing does 
not exist. I heat that Mr. Stancliffe worships his “wife ; : 
is it so?” 

“He certainly is very fond of her.” 

‘At present, but how long will it last ?” 

“ For life, I hope.” 

“Ah! you may hope so, Sir Hubert, but it will not.” 

“Will not ?” echoed Hubert. 

“No, I read your friend aright years ago. It is the 
latest fancy that has charms for him.” 

“May Auriol always be his latest fancy.” 

“You are fond of your sister ?” 

“ She is very dear to me.” 

“You would guard her from evil and misfortune ?” 

“Tf I could, most willingly.” , 

“Well, I give you this warning, look to her hus- 
band ?” 

“What do you mean?” Hubert cried, startled at the 
significance in her tone. 

“A word to the wise js sufficient.” 

“You mean to insinuate that Leonard—— ” 

‘“T know that he is fickle and inconsistent ; what else 
could you expect from a son of Adam ?” she asked, in a 
contemptuous tone. 

“In this instance I pray you may make a mistake. He 
was wrong perhaps where you were concerned,: but 
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remember you went away, and he did not see you for all 
those years.” 

“ So that naturally he forgot. Nay, do not think that 
I blame him, Sir Hubert; he was but following the bent 
of his nature, He is nothing to me; it was only because 
you seemed so fond of your sister that I warned’ you. I do 
not know why I should do so, for I have little sympathy 
for mankind, and still less for womankind ; their joys and 
their sorrows concern me not at all. They are such poor 
weak creatures, blown hither and thither as thistle-down 
swayed now by this and then by that, magnifying their 
puny likes and dislikes into love and hate. Little do 
they know what true love and true hate are like.” 

‘You are severe, Madame von Eggelstein.” 

‘ But not more than the subject deserves.”’ 

‘Why do you always speak as though you were apart 
from humanity and from your fellow beings? I am 
sure you belie yourself. Under such a fair exterior 
there cannot beat anything but a true heart, full of com- 
passion and tender pity.” 

For a moment the brilliance of her eyes softened as 
she turned them upon him. “ There are those who say 
I have no heart at all,” she said. 

“They are wrong, Madame, you have a heart, though 
you do not care to show it. Perhaps it is not every one 
who could find a way to it.” 

‘You have not forgotten,” she said, suddenly. 

‘“ Forgotten, forgotten what ?”’ 

‘Those old days in Russia.” 

“T am not likely to forget.” 

‘Why have you never married ?”’ she asked. 

“ I ou 

“Yes, you have a title and estates. According to the 
rule of the world, you should have married years ago, so 
that your descendants might keep up the one and enjoy 
the other. How is it you have never married ?” 

Hubert was rather taken aback at this direct inquiry; 
he hesitated a moment, then replied, ‘ I hardly know.” 

“JT will tell you why, it is because you have never 
met your ideal woman in the flesh.” 
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‘“ Have I an ideal ?”’ 

“Yes, I will sketch your ideal. She must be beauti- 
ful, of course, but even more than that must she be high- 
minded and of lofty ideas ; she must be tender and piti- 
ful, generous and forgiving, without petty meannesses 
or jealousies, not caring for adulation and admiration 
from the other sex, a loving wife, a self-sacrificing 
mother ; in short, a perfect being, that is your ideal.” 

“You have not drawn her portrait badly, though it is 
a fancy one.” 

‘You will never meet her in this world, Sir Hubert.” 

“Why ?” 

‘Because she does not exist.” 

‘Suppose that I have met her ?” 

“You could not, she is not to be found among Eve’s 
daughters. They are all tainted with her deceitfulness; 
they are full of lies and trickery ; they are painted 
sepulchres, fair without and foul within; they flatter their 
fellow women to their faces, and tear their characters to 
pieces behind their backs; their one aim is to aggrandise 
themselves, they not caring who suffers so that they 
may be advanced during their short span of life.” 

‘““A sweeping accusation, Madame, but surely you will 
_allow that there are some good women in the world ?”’ 

“Very few. How could they be with such an 
ancestress 7?” 

‘‘ But you are one of Eve’s descendants; do you include 
yourself in this category ?” 

“You resemble the rest of mankind. You believe 
that none but Eve’s descendants walk this earth, but 
surely you know that though we are all descended from 
Adam, some of us can claim kinship with his first wife, 
Lilith.” 

“You would not wish to claim kinship with her, a 
fallen angel, or demon rather, who never repented? Eve 
fell; true, but she repented, and if through her came 
man’s fall, through her also came man’s redemption.” 

‘“‘A pretty theory, but an untrue one. Eve is respon- 
sible for all the sin and misery in the world since its 
creation, but I tell you Lilith also still lives, and is a 
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force that is undreamed of by most of you blind mortals. 
There are women in whom she lives again, who have her 
grandeur and her power, her passion and her pride, who 
can ruin a man’s sou! before he is aware of his danger, 
who are as much above ordinary women as she towered 
above her rival Eve. Who would not rather. trace her 
descent from her than from the dust and clay that was 
taken from Adam’s side ?” 

“You would never be one of those,” he said, softly. 

‘How do you know that I am not one now?” she 
asked, shooting a glanceat him from under her long eye- 
lashes, ‘‘ Artemisia, Cleopatra, Semiramis, Helen of 
Troy, and many others, think you that they derived their 
fascination from Eve? Not so; it was Lilith who 
bequeathed to them their power of fascination and their 
dominion over the hearts of men.” 

“It may be so,” he answered, not caring to combat 
her strange idea, ‘‘and Lilith may have had something 
to do with endowing them with their extraordinary 
beauty ; but it does not appear that she could endow them 
with one thing.” 

‘And what is that ?”’ 

‘Happiness,’ he answered. “hardly any of those 
beautiful women led happy lives.” 

A shade passed over her face. “ But think of the power 
they wielded, and the love they inspired,” she said. 

‘““A power wielded for evil and an unholy love,” he 
answered, ‘‘ how could happiness follow ?” 

“Ah! but they were above the common herd of 
women,” she returned, “their names are immortal.” 

“Yes, but in what way? It seems to me that true 
happiness for a woman is only to be found in her own 
home. I can think of nothing more beautiful for a 
woman than to be a loving wife and affectionate mother. 
To see her with her little ones clustered round her knees 
makes even a plain woman have something of heavenly 
beauty, do you not think so?” 

“TI!” she exclaimed, with accents of deepest scorn, 
“T think a woman beautiful under .such condi- 
tions ?” 
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‘Why not? There is no such beauty as that bestowed 
by mother-love. You agree with that?” 

“ Indeed no,” she exclaimed, ‘‘I hate children.” 

“Madame von Eggelstein!” he said, startled by the 
venom in her tone. | 

“Tt is true,” she cried, fiercely, “ I hate the name and 
sight of children.” 

Then came back to Hubert what he had thought when 
he had first seen her. Never would children lie in her 
bosom or prattle at her feet; never would she settle 
down to a domestic life as true wife and mother. 

The glamour of her presence made him forget this for 
awhile, vague hopes were floating through his brain that 
he might induce her to listen to his suit, and supply the 
deficiency in his life so far as wife and children were 
concerned, but her words chilled and discomfited him. 
* What a complex nature hers seemed to be. Sometimes 
she attracted him so that he felt he would risk anything 
and everything to call her his, and then, just when she 
appeared in the most attractive guise, he would be 
repelled by some sudden change in her, when all her 
feminine softness seemed to turn to a fierce feline 
cruelty that could slay and rend, and take a delight in 
inflicting pain upon others. 

Could she indeed have a dual nature? Was there 
any truth in her idea about Lilith, and was the evil 
derived from her always warring with the good that she 
might have inherited from Adam ? 

Azubah was beautiful enough externally to be a 
descendant of that old-time enchantress Lilith. She 
resembled her, too, in her power of remaining youthful, 
in spite of the passage of years; but what if she 
inherited her nature ? 

Such a thought was enough to make any man stop 
and consider whether it would be well to make such a 
woman his wife andthe possible mother of his children. 
How would he like to see his daughters develop into 
second editions of their mother? 

All his old doubt of Azubah, which had vanished for 
a time, returned in full force. 
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He might be in love with her, in fact he was in love 
with her; but his love could not blind him to the 
undesirable traits in her character. He was so fond of 
children himself that her unwomanly assertion that she 
hated them shocked and pained him. How could any 
woman who was worthy of the name dislike the little 
ones, who somehow always seemed to remind him of 
Heaven? It was not natural ; but then, Azubah von 
Eggelstein was not to be classed among ordinary women. 
Not only was her beauty out of the common, but her 
thoughts, her ways, her mode of life were totally unlike 
those of most of the women with whom Hubert had 
come into contact. 

And yet, spite of everything, he knew that no gentle 
womanly creature would ever stir his pulses or touch 
his heart as this magnificent woman had. 

Since he first saw her no other woman had ever had 
the power to efface her image from his mind. He felt 
that he would rather have her, fierce and cruel, 
thoughtless and unforgiving though she might be, as a 
wife, than the most dovelike of other women. 

To possess her for only a short period of wild ecstatic 
happiness would be worth a whole after-life of pain. 

Lovely as she was, her loveliness was that of some 
beautiful wild animal, with cruel claws concealed beneath 
the soft white furof its paws. Through all the glamour of 
his affection there was a carking doubt that would 
intrude, an undefined fear that took no tangible shape, 
but yet he seemed to know there was something evil 
about Azubah von Eggelstein, something that all her 
beauty could not entirely hide, but which glanced at 
times out of her brilliant eyes, or was betrayed by her 
speech. Yet he was powerless to fight against his 
passion ; for weal or for woe, Azubah von Eggelstein held 
his heart and dominated his life. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


‘« In me was every woman. I had power 
Over the soul of every living man, 
Such as no woman ever had in dower, 
Could what no woman ever could, or can ; 
All women, I, the woman, still outran, 
Outsoared, outsank, outreigned, in hall or bower.” 


GEORGE MACDONALD. 


In spite of half-formed resolves to see Azubah no more, 
Hubert Ashmore found his steps turning every day to 
the neighbourhood of Park Lane. Even if he did not 
go in, it was something to see the house where his idol 
lived. 

He was as bad as any love-sick boy, he told himself, 
grimly, meandering about in the hopes of catching a 
glimpse of her, he, a middle-agéd man who ought to 
have done with the follies of youth. But the conscious- 
ness of his own folly did not deter him from taking his 
daily walk in that direction. 

Sometimes he saw her getting in or out of her carriage 
as she was going for or returning from a drive. 

Occasionally he saw her in full dress, going to a ball 
or reception (for it was not only in the daytime that he 
haunted the vicinity of her house), and then he felt an 
unreasoning jealousy of the men among whom she was 
going. 

He preferred to think of her alone in her flower- 
scented rooms; he could not bear to imagine her 
surrounded by members of his own sex, all paying her 
the most devoted attention, and all, as he imagined from 
his own experience, succumbing to the power of her 
fascination. 

Hubert was not particularly happy at this time. He 
knew it would be best for him to go away and forget 
Azubah von Eggelstein entirely, but this he was utterly 
unable to do. She dominated him as entirely as in those 
old days in Russia she had dominated Leo. 
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He could understand now that youth’s infatuation for 
her, and realised something of what he had experienced, 
and his determination to find her again at any cost. 

This unreasoning jealousy of his against the man who 
might be supposed to be admitted to her friendship, 
suddenly concentrated itself upon one object. 

Two or three times he had seen in her carriage a very 
young man, a curled and scented darling with blue eyes 
and golden hair, whom he knew as a young nobleman 
more famed for his money than his brains. 

Also once or twice when he had called at the house 
in Park Lane he had been informed that ‘‘Madame was 
not at home,” and when he had lingered about in the 
hope of seeing her’return, he had seen this young man 
come out of the house with a self-satisfied smirk on his 
inane countenance. 

Hubert had at once jumped to the conclusion that 
Madame von Eggelstein was giving interviews to this 
young idiot, while she had herself denied to him. 

This idea put him in a towering rage. 

What was this empty-headed fop that she should 
accord him such favours ? 

It certainly could not be his intellectuality which 
attracted a woman of her attainments, for of intellect he 
possessed the smallest modicum that it was possible 
for a sane man to possess. 

It could not be his wealth, for Madame von Eggelstein 
was rich enough to have bought up his patrimony six 
times over had she so willed it. 

No, her apparent liking for this youth was only another 
of the incomprehensible phases.of her character. 

‘“‘What pleasure could she possibly take in listening to 
his silly twaddle ?” Hubert asked himself, angrily, half a 
dozen times a day. 

Had he been a man of high attainments and varied 
knowledge he could have understood her apparent 
interest in him, but that she should shower her favours 
upon such an apology of a man as this conceited ape, 
passed his comprehension and raised his ire. 

He determined that he would find out, if possible, 
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whether this man were really there when he was denied 
admittance to her. Consequently, when next he was 
told that ‘‘ Madame was not at home,” he astonished the 
gorgeous footman by saying that he would await her 
return as he particularly wished to see her, and 
deliberately walked into the hall past the astounded 
servant. 

It was not perhaps a very gentlemanly act on Hubert’s 
part, and he certainly would not have done it had he 
been in his ordinary senses. 

But a man in love and devoured by jealousy, and more 
particularly a man in love with an enchantress, is not in 
his ordinary senses, and his conduct cannot be judged 
by ordinary standards. 

Hubert had now been three times refused admission 
to her when he felt morally certain she was at home and 
with that confounded interloper, as he mentally called 
Lord Oliver Escombe, and right or wrong he would 
stand it no longer. 

If he were in the wrong, he would humbly apologise 
to her, and plead his love in extenuation, but if he were 
in the right—he did not pursue this train of thought, 
but there was a look on his face that boded no good to 
that self-satisfied spark of aristocracy should he come 
into collision with the lordling. 

He walked into the drawing- -room, the manservant 
being too much _ bewildered at such an unorthodox 
proceeding to attempt to stop him. ‘You can let me 
know whem Madame von Eggelstein returns,” he said, 
as he threw himself into a chair with an air of determi- 
nation that prevented the servant from entering any 
protest against such extraordinary behayiour on the 
part of a visitor to his mistress. 

“Very well, sir,” he replied, and quitted the room, 
leaving ‘Hubert alone. 

The latter sat quietly for a time, his thoughts running 
upon Azubah and this new fancy of hers for a brainless 
boy. How the ornaments and flowers about reminded 
him of her; there were the quaint china figures and 
bowls, and the repoussé silver work that he remembered 
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in Russia. How it all came back to him as he sat there 
musing, it seemed as though it were only yesterday that 
he and Leo were going to her palace, and that the latter 
was so madly in love with her. 

Well, times had changed. . Leonard had forgotten her, 
and was happily married; while he—he did not attempt 
to conceal it from himself now—he was the one who was 
madly in love with the woman against whom he had 
warned his friend. 

But there was this difference about their love: 
Leonard’s had burned fiercely enough while it lasted, 
though now it appeared to be totally extinguished; his, 
though he had struggled against it, was gradually 
increasing in intensity, and would last while life remained. 

He sat there listening to the ripple of the water in the 
fountain in the conservatory beyond, and impatiently 
wishing for her return. 

He could not see into the conservatory, as a heavy 
velvet curtain hung before the door, and screened it from 
the view of those in the drawing-room. 

Some impulse, he never could tell what, made him 
suddenly rise and draw the curta.n a little on one side, 
so that he could look beyond,into the conservatory. As 
he did so, his hands clenched, and an oath rose to his 
lips. 

What had so strangely moved him was an idyllic scene 
enough to an ordinary observer, though to him it had 
all the horror the Medusa’s head was fabled to have. 

It was simply a man and a woman, apparently lovers, 
that had caused that icy clutch to seize Hubert’s 
throat. 

He stood there with his eyes blazing, literally unable 
to stir or to remove his glance from the picture presented 
before him. 

Among the exotics, with a background of feathery 
palms and ferns gracefully drooping over her, was a lovely 
vision, a vision that he knew only too well. The 
beautiful face, the bronze-gold hair, the brilliant eyes, 
veiled and softened by the long lashes, could only belong 
to one woman, and that the woman who filled his thoughts. 
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But it was not alone the sight of Azubah that had 
caused his hands to clench and an exclamation to rise to 
his lips; it was the presence of her companion that raised 
his ire in such a degree. 

Azubah was reclining back in her chair, her hands 
toying softly with the golden curls of a youth who knelt 
before her, and who was, by his impassioned gestures, 
evidently pouring out his love tale into her willing ears. 

Hubert could not hear a word that was said, but the 
position spoke volumes. No man goes on his knees to 
a woman unless he is pouring out his whole soul to her 
in love words. 

And Azubah was listening as though not ill-pleased 
to hear what he had to say. 

Hubert ground his teeth savagely ; his fingers itched 
to be at the throat of this popinjay who had dared to 
raise his eyes to his divinity. It would have given him 
infinite satisfaction to have strangled the life out of him 
as he knelt, and so prevent him from ever addressing 
her again as he was addressing her now. 

Truly must there have been some evil power about 
Azubah that could thus change the nature of a man 
generally so upright, honourable and humane as Sir 
Hubert Ashmore. 

For a few moments he stood there glaring as though 
he saw a basilisk ; then, as he saw Lord Oliver’s arms 
steal round Azubah’s waist, and the beautiful head droop 
till her lips brushed his forehead, he could stand it no 
longer, but hastily dragging the curtain aside, he strode 
into the conservatory and faced the pair. 

Escombe sprang to his feet witha hasty exclamation, 
a red flush mounting to the roots of his fair hair as he 
saw the intruder, a discomfited look coming over his 
face at being caught on his knees. ‘“ I—I thought we 
were alone,” he muttered, sulkily, ill-pleased at. being 
interrupted at such a critical moment. 

But if he were disconcerted at Hubert’s sudden 
appearance, Azubah was not; she took it perfectly calmly. 
She never moved from her graceful reclining position, 
or changed colour as he had done. In the coolest 
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fashion she extended one of her long white hands to the 
newcomer, and said, with a charming smile of welcome, 
that immediately made Escombe feel insanely jealous 
of the man on whom it was bestowed, “‘ This is indeed 
an unexpected pleasure, Sir Hubert. I am delighted to 
see you ; why have you not been here lately ?” 

This was adding insult to injury with a vengeance, 
thought Sir Hubert, but he could not openly proclaim 
his wrath before Lord Oliver. Therefore, he just touched 
the delicate fingers held out to him, and then dropped 
them as though they burnt him. 

A slight smile curled the corners of Madame von 
Eggelstein’s mouth, but this was the only notice she 
took of it. ; 

‘“‘T must introduce you,” she said presently, when the 
two men had been glaring at each other for some seconds, 
as though they would like to fly at each other's throats, 
“T think you have not met before, Lord Oliver Escombe 
—Sir Hubert Ashmore.” 

They bowed to each other as in duty bound, but did 
not attempt to shake hands. 

The only one of the trio who really enjoyed the 
situation was Azubah ; it afforded her infinite pleasure 
to see them forced to be polite to each other when 
murderous thoughts were raging in their hearts, and each 
wishing the other at Jericho. 

She affected not to perceive anything of this, and her 
rippling laugh rang out in unaffected style, and she 
talked to both impartially, not regarding the monosyllabic 
answers she received from them. 

Escombe waited, hoping that Ashmore would soon 
take his departure, but Hubert was determined that 
he would not be the first to leave. 

So they remained till Escombe suddenly remembered 
that he had an engagement that must*be kept that evening 
to dine with an irascible relative, who would brook no 
delay in having his dinnerserved. Consequently, much 
against his will, he had to retire, leaving Hubert for the 
time being master of the situation. The latter watched, 
with glooomy lowering eyes, the tender-leave taking 
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between Escombe and Azubah. The boy seemed 
scarcely able to drag himself away from his charmer, 
and twice came back to whisper something that he had 
forgotten to her. 

Hubert waited with what patience he could muster 
until Escombe had finally left the premises, then he 
turned to Madame von Eggelstein, and said, abruptly, 
“Why did you have yourself denied to me when you 
were at home?” 

‘‘T never had myself denied to you,” she said, with a 
tender emphasis on the pronoun. 

“You did not ?” 

‘Most certainly I did not.” 

“Then what did your servant mean by telling me you 
were not at home when you were ?” 

“Oh! he isa silly fellow, and did not understand his 
orders properly, 4 

“Indeed !” with a sniff of disdain, that for the life of 
him Hubert could not help giving. 

“Yes, I told him I was not at home to general 
acquaintances, but I never meant him to deny me to my 
friends.” 

‘““Meaning Lord Oliver Escombe, I presume?” he said, 
very bitterly. 

‘““Not him in particular,” she answered, nonchalantly, 
though there was an amused gleam in her eyes as she 
watched him through her long lashes; “there are other 
friends whose company I prefer to his, he is only a tire- 
some boy.” 

‘You did not seem to find him tiresome, Madame, 
during that scene which I| unfortunately interrupted a 
little while ago.” 

‘‘OQne must amuse oneself,” she said, with a shrug of 
her shapely shoulders. 

‘And you do it by drawing on that young fool, and 
making him love you ?” 

“Is there any harm in that ?’ opening wide her eyes 
im most innocent fashion. 


‘Not perhaps to you,” he answered, almost brutally. 
“To whom, then ?” 
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“To him.” 

‘““ He is well able to take care of himself.” 

“Why do you do it, Madame von Eggelstein,” he ex- 
claimed, passionately. 

“ Do what ?” 

‘“Draw men’s hearts out of their breasts whether they 
will or not, make fools of them by pretending to return 
their love, and then when they .have amused you 
enough, Heaven save the mark, you leave them to despair 
and suicide ” 

‘‘ Have I done this?” she asked, in a voice of the most 
innocent wonderment. 

“What an actress you are,” he exclaimed. ‘ Many 
would be taken in by that innocent demeanour, but | 
know you as you are.” 

“And yet,” with a sudden gleam of something like 
anger in her eyes, “though you think you know me as 
I am, though you would fain shun me as something evil, 
you know in your heart that you too love me.” 

‘God help me, I do,” he said, with a groan. ‘I am no 
better than that silly youth whom you have cajoled into 
being your slave. You do not care for him ?” 

‘“‘Why do you ask?” she said, softly. ‘‘ What can it 
matter to you whether I care for him or not ?” 

‘It matters this much, that I could kill anyone whom 
I thought you really did care for, but I believe you only 
pretend to care for men, so that you may glory in their 
abasement, so that you may trample them under your 
feet. I tell you it would go hard with that young popin- 
jay if I really thought he held your love,’ he cried, fiercely. 

‘You wrong me,” she said, shooting a glance at him 
that, spite of his anger against her, thrilled him to the 
soul, “‘ when you think that I could care for that soulless 
being who has just left. As well might one be in love 
with a tailor’s dummy;-his intellect never soars beyond 
the fit of his coat, or the size of his shirt collars. Where 
would be the communion of souls with such a creature 
as that?” 

‘You seemed to find his company agreeable enough 
a short time back.” 
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“Simply to pass the time. You forget how lonely I 
am, how I yearn for the society of my fellow beings.” 

“Surely Madame von Eggelstein could command as 
much of that as she chose.” 

“Of a sort, but what I should wish for is where soul 
meets soul and thorough trust prevails, where no mis- 
understanding could arise, how often have I thought 
that I had met such a congenial soul. only to be dis- 
appointed.” 

“Indeed?” 

“Yes, you yourself, Sir Hubert. Do you know that I 
have fancied that you might be the one to satisfy the 
aching void in my heart, yet you too have disappointed 
me ?”’ 

iT I ? ” 

“Yes, even you.” 

‘How have I disappointed you ?” 

‘By misjudging me.” 

‘“ Misjudging you ?” 

“Have you not accused me of ensnaring men, of 
making them love me whether they will or not ?” 

“You cannot deny that you have done so.” 

“Not willingly. Perhaps, thoughtlessly, I may have 
given them some little encouragement, but never with 
bad intent; if men will make fools of themselves over me, 
am I to blame for that? I cannot help being beautiful, 
and beauty is a power.” 

“For good and also for evil. Oh! why will you, who 
are so beautiful, why will you act in a way which is not 
good, which may do incalculable harm? You drive 
men mad with your witchery, and you care nothing. 
The fate of your victims is less to you than the sit of your 
gown, the choice of a new jewel. If your soul and your 
mind could only compare with your body, you would 
be more than mortal—a spirit, an angel of light ; as it 
is—” there was an infinite sadness in his words as he 
paused ; if only this woman were as he would have her. 

“Am I so vile in your sight ?” she suddenly exclaimed; 
and to his utter astonishment, he saw the brilliant eyes 
were dimmed with tears. “There is only one man’s 
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good opinion that I care for, and he condemns me.” 

‘‘Madame von Eggelstein,” Hubert exclaimed, touched 
to the quick by those tears from one whom he had 
deemed totally devoid of feeling, ““I—I did not mean to 
condemn, you make no allowances for me. What can I 
do to merit a better opinion from you ?” 

“Do you really mean to say that my opinion will have 
any weight with you ?” 

“Indeed it will ; tell me what you would have me do?” 

‘‘Azubah,” how softly the word fell from his lips, “if 
you do indeed care to make me happy—’” 

“T do, I swear it; nay, you do not want an oath to 
tell you that, my word will suffice with you ; is it not 
so?” very tenderly. 

‘Then I ask you to send this foolish young man about 
his business, forbid him to come here, tell him you care 
nothing for him, and that he is nothing to you. Will 
you do this for my sake ?” 

“T will.” 

“My dearest, then you care for me after all?” ° 

“Not care only, Hubert, I—I love you with my whole 
heart”; this was said with downcast eyes and faltering 
voice. 

Away went all Hubert’s doubts and fears, clean for- 
gotten in the wave of intense joy that seized upon him. 

Azubah loved him ; what else mattered in this world? 
This peerless woman had singled him out to bestow upon 
him the treasure of her love. He forgot all about Leo 
and his one time infatuation for her and his apprehen- 
sions concerning Auriol should Stancliffe and Madame 
von Eggelstein meet once more ; everything was swept 
away in the delirious happiness of the moment. 

He had indeed misjudged her, it only wanted the 
magic touch of true love to bring forth an answering 
chord in her heart. How could he look into her 
glorious eyes and believe anything but good of her? No 
evil could dwell under such an exterior. 

‘Do you know, Hubert,” she said, softly, “that I loved 
you long ago when I first saw you, only you were so 
cold, so suspicious, that I dared not show my love.” 
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“T was a brute, a mean brute, ever to have doubted 
you, my darling,” he cried, “but I will atone, from 
henceforth my whole life shall be devoted to you. 
Words cannot express what I feel towards you. My 
actions shall show it ; you have but to command, I will 
obey; there is nothing I will not do for you, my beauti- 
ful one, my pearl of price, my gem among women.” 

Some of Sir Hubert’s relations and friends would have 
been astonished could they have seen him now. The 
sedate, quiet, middle-aged baronet was totally trans- 
formed by hislove. The blood was dancing through his 
veins as it had never danced before, even in his youth ; 
his pulses were thrilling with a new and undreamed of 
delight, his whole being rejoiced in this wonderful new 
joy that had come to him after all his doubts and 
disappointment. 

Azubah loved him ; she had chosen him out of all the 
rest of the men in the world. Who so blessed as he in 
the whole of the universe ? 

He had certainly lost his head. His wonderful and 
unexpected good fortune had for the time being turned 
his brain. He felt as though he were treading upon air, 
and as though he were the inhabitant of another sphere, 
such wondrous joy was pervading his whole being. 

“ My king and my master,” Azubah said, tenderly, ‘‘the 
sole one whose heart beats responsive to mine. How 
can I tell thee all the love I bear thee. Nay, dearest, 
thou wouldst not believe were I to tell thee.” 

“Yet, I would have thee tell me over and over again,” 
he said, ecstatically, “I never could hear too often that 
thou lovest me.” 

“TI do love thee,” she answered, ‘and as sign and 
seal of it I salute thee thus,” and bending down to where 
he knelt at her feet, she laid her lips to his in a long 
lingering kiss. 

Oh! the sweetness of that unexpected salute, all the 
sweeter because of its unexpectedness. 

That this glorious woman should of her own accord 
bestow a caress upon him seemed such a wonderful 
thing to him. His love made him very humble. 
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What had he done to deserve such happiness ? 

“You are mine, really mine?” he repeatedly ex- 
claimed, as he held her in his arms, and gazed with 
passionate delight at her beauty. 

‘“ Yours, if you will have me : yours in life and death.” 

“T will hold you against the world. I will yield you 
to no one now that I know that you really love me.” 

“T thought you never cared for me, I—I wanted to 
make you care, and so—’’ 

“And so you tried to make me jealous; is it not 
so?” 

“You have guessed right. Your coldness and in- 
difference piqued me, and I thought I would show you 
that others prized what you despised.” 

“Never despised, dearest, I never despised you. I 
was grieved, hurt, mad if you will, when I saw you 
lavishing on boys an affection that I would have given 
the best years of my life to obtain; but even while I 
condemned I could not despise. I could do nothing but 
admire, even against my will.” 

“You are satisfied now, Hubert, that I never cared 
for anyone but you?” 

‘Perfectly ; only, dearest, you will not pain me any 
more by encouraging Lord Escombe, it is not quite fair 
to him; and I—well I do not know what I might be 
tempted to do were I to see you with him again.” 

“Rest assured, Hubert, you and you only have my 
love. I only amused myself with that boy ; what do you 
think there is in common between me and _ that 
brainless youth? He is no more to me than the veriest 
beggar in the streets ; but let us leave him alone, he is 
not worth discussing, rather let us talk of ourselves, of 
you, my darling, and our future.” There was a tender, 
caressing tone in her voice as she said this, and she 
looked into his eyes with an expression that might have 
charmed an anchorite, and Hubert at this moment was 
very far indeed from being one. He was a man, with 
all a man’s passions aflame, fanned by the witchery of 
the lovely woman who was fast enslaving him, and 
making him subservient to her will. 
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Before he left her that evening they had exchanged 
vows of eternal constancy. She promised that she 
would not receive Lord Escombe again now that she 
was affianced to him; she would write to him that very 
night to tell him that all was over between them, and 
that now she belonged to another. 

He could hardly tear himself avray. Again and again 
he returned for a last caress, another kiss from those red 
lips, and a further assurance that she loved him only in 
all the world, but finally the door closed on him, and he 
was on his way back to his rooms. 

Fle was in an exalted condition of mind. He felt as 
though he were not himself, but some other wonderful 
being, a creature of another world. He could not be 
plain Hubert Ashmore—he who was blessed above 
every other man by the love of this glorious 
woman. 

He could not believe in this great good fortune that 
had come to him. He must be asleep and dreaming, 
and would awake to disappointment. But no, it was 
real, it was true ; he still felt her kisses on his lips, the 
delicate perfume from her hair still lingered in his 
nostrils, the winning accents of her voice yet charmed 
his ear. 

Azubah was his. 

The world could hold nothing further for him. He 
never slept all night, he lay awake thinking of her and 
her wondrous beauty. 

He had taken the disease as badly as any love-sick 
boy, worse a good deal than Leo had had it in those old 
days in Russia. He could think of nothing, dream of 
nothing, but the beautiful woman whom he hoped soon 
to make his bride. 

The glamour she had thrown round him was complete. 
Not more complete was that which enveloped Tannhauser 
in the Horsellung. 

Home, country, friends, the world’s praise, the world’s. 
censure, were alike forgotten by him, all swallowed up 
in the one wonderful fact that Azubah von Eggelstein 
loved him and had promised to be his. 
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In the morning he rose still with this exalted feeling 
upon him. He had no knowledge of how he dressed or 
whether he ate and drank ; his one desire was to see her 
again, to hear once more from her lips that she loved him 
and him alone. 

How the hours seemed to lag; would the minutes 
never pass till he could be with her, listening to her soft 
voice and watching the love-light in her dark eyes, the 
light that shone for him only. 

At last his impatience grew so great that he could wait 
no longer. After all, he was her affianced husband, why 
should he wait for the conventional hours to visit her ? 
He had a right to see her at any time he chose, of course 
within reasonable hours. 

He would astonish her by paying her a visit early in 
the morning ; she would be delighted to see him, and 
would forgive him for the unconventionality of the 
proceeding because of the power of his love. 

In pursuance of this idea, he hurried over his breakfast, 
and sallied forth to Park Lane full of the delightful 
anticipation of shortly seeing her again. 

Rather to his surprise, he saw her carriage with its pair 
of high steppers standing at her door. ‘What can be 
taking her out so early?” he wondered, and the next 
moment he stopped and stared as though he had seen a 
basilisk, all the light and animation dying out of his face, 
and seeming to age him suddenly. 

Down the steps of her house came Madame von 
Eggelstein, and with her Lord Oliver Escombe. The 
latter handed her in and settled the rug round her with 
great empressement ; then he too got into the carriage, 
and sat down beside her, leaning over her and whispering 
in her ear in most lover-like fashion, while she looked 
into his eyes with that witching smile which Hubert 
knew only too well. 

The horror, the maddening horror of this sudden 
disillusion, this sweeping away of his castles-in-the-air, 
literally held him spellbound, and he could neither move 
nor call out. 

Azubah false! Azubah perjured:! Only a few short 
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hours ago she was swearing that she loved him, and that 
for his sake she would not see or speak to Lord Oliver 
again, and here she was treating that young man as 
though he and not Hubert was her accepted lover. 

Was there no truth or honesty in woman? 

The blow had fallen with stunning force. He saw it 
all now, she was but amusing herself at his expense as 
she had amused herself at the expense of many other 
men, as she was amusing herself even now with ee 
young man who looked so triumphant and elated a 
he sat beside her. 

Hubert watched till the carriage had driven off ; the 
occupants were too much engaged with each other to 
notice him, and then, with asmothered curse, he walked 
rapidly away, a very hell of passions raging in his breast. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


‘¢ Where, when the gods would be cruel, 
Do they go for a torture? where 
Plant thorns, set pain like a jewel ? 
Ah! not inthe flesh, not there !"’ 
SWINBURNE. 


THERE were great rejoicings both at Stancliffe Hall and 
at Ashwood, the occasion of these rejoicings being the 
birth of a son and heir to Leonard and Auriol Stancliffe. 

Auriol was staying with her mother at Ashwood, and 
it would be hard to say whether mother or grandmother 
was the prouder of the little red specimen of humanity 
that in their partial eyes was the most beautiful infant 
that ever was born. 

Auriol’s happiness was complete, the advent of her 
son put the crown to her married felicity. Her new- 
found treasure called forth the wealth of maternal love 
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that lies dormant in the breast of every good woman ; 
but while she adored the baby she did not love any the 
less the baby’s father, rather the child seemed to bring 
them more closely together in the bonds of affection, for 
Leo, though half afraid to touch his son and heir for 
fear of hurting him, was, at the same time, extremely 
proud of him, and praised him enough to satisfy even 
Auriol’s exacting code of what was the new monarch’s 
meed. 

Lady Ashmore and Auriol spent hours in finding out 
new beauties in the infant’s expressionless face, beauties 
that it must be confessed uninterested outsiders would 
have found conspicuous by their absence at this tender 
stage of his existence, but the two women were perfectly 
satisfied that there never was and never could be such 
another beautiful baby in the world. 

A new beauty had come to Auriol with the dignity of 
motherhood ; she seemed to expand beneath its influence, 
and from a pretty girl developed into a lovely woman. 
Leo was more than ever proud of his fair young wife, 
and felt no inclination to leave her for the companion- 
ship of other women. His roving propensities seemed 
to have been quite extinguished by his marriage, his 
allegiance to Auriol had never once wavered since he 
had put the ring on her finger that had bound him to 
her indissolubly. 

Lady Ashmore and her daughter were sitting in the 
latter’s morning room one day, the baby was lying asleep 
in his lace and satin trimmed cradle, for Auriol would 
have him with her on every possible occasion. 

‘Have you settled what he is to be called?” Lady 
Ashmore asked, after some desultory conversation on 
other matters, returning as usual to the subject which 
most engrossed them. 

‘‘He must be Leo, of course, and I should like to 
call him Hubert as well,” the young mother replied, 
looking fondly at her darling in his cosy nest. 

‘There can be no objection to your doing that, dear, 
Leo will not object to your calling him after your 
brother.” 


i 
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“Oh! no, Leo will not mind, he says I may call him 
anything I choose.” 

‘So long as you do not give him a string of twenty 
names or more. Those poor little beggars of princes, 
how I pity them when they grow up, and have to sign 
any deeds. I wonder if they remember all the names 
their godfathers and godmothers endowed them with at 
their christenings. It is cruelty to animals I say, 
burdening them with all those names when they cannot 
help themselves,” said Leonard, who had entered the 
room in time to hear part of the discussion. 

‘How absurd you are, Leo,” laughed Auriol, merrily, 
‘as if I should want to give baby a whole string of 
names. Two, or, at the outside, three, are the most that 
I should care for him to have.” 

“Very glad to hear it, dear ; you have raised a load of 
care off my mind. Fancy being the father of an infant 
with a string of names that I could not remember, it 
would be enough to bring me to a premature end.” 

‘““ Now, Leo, do be serious.” 

‘““‘T am as serious as an owl.” . 

‘We must settle what he is to be called, because he 
must be christened soon.” 

“Fire away, my dear, I am all attention.” 

“Well, I should like to call him Leo Hubert.” 

‘Call him so by all means.” 

“You do not think that Hubert would object ?” 

“Why should he ?”’ 

“Oh! I do not know, only I wish he was here to let 
me know,” Auriol said, and a slight shade dimmed for 
a moment the brightness of her face. 

“He will be flattered, dear,” Lady Ashmore said, gently. 
“You need not fear that Hubert will blame you for 
calling your boy after him.” 

“T wonder why he went away so suddenly last 
autumn,” Auriol said, thoughtfully. 

“He wanted a change ; Hubert was always fond of 
travelling,” Leonard remarked. 

“Yes, but he said nothing about going when we left 
him in London,” Auriol went on, “and then when he 
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came back here he was so changed, and in such a hurry 
to be off, and to Atrica. of all places in the world. 
Why should he want to-go there? He may get fever or 
something horrible.” 

‘Do not worry yourself about Hubert, little woman,” 
Leonard said, lightly, “he is all right enough, he is 
tough, the climate will not hurt him; besides, in his 
last letter he wrote that he was in perfect health.” 

“T know, but I wish he would come home. I want 
him to see baby.” 

‘‘So that is the secret of your anxiety on his behalf ? 
You only want him back to show him this precious 
bantling of yours, eh! Auriol?” laughed her husband. 

“Tt is not that only,” she declared ; “I think something 
must have happened to Hubert.” 

‘““Good gracious, child, what makes you say that ?”’ 
exclaimed Lady Ashmore. ‘ You do not mean to say 
that you think he has been eaten by cannibals ?” 

‘No, no,” Auriol exclaimed, laughing at her mother’s 
horrified expression of countenance at the bare idea of 
Hubert’s forming a meal for some members of a cannibal 
tribe, ‘I mean that something must have happened in 
London before he went away to Africa.” 

“ But what could have happened ?” 

‘““T do not know, only I think——’” 

“You might as well impart to us your momentous 
thought,” said Leonard, when she paused. 

‘ Well, I think that Hubert is in love.” 

‘Tn love, old Hubert in love ? That is the best joke I 
have heard for many along day,” exclaimed Leonard, 
with a burst of laughter. “Why, the fellowis an anchorite, 
who never, not even in his youth, had eyes for a pretty 
woman; he was as cold as marble ; you might just as 
well tell me that one of those statues was in love as he.” 

“You may laugh, Leo,” Auriol said, with an air of 
conviction, “but I am sure I am right. I think he was 
in love with somebody and she refused him, and that is 
why he went off on his travels.” 

‘What a romantic little woman you are to be sure,” 
Leo returned, “‘ because you are in love yourself is 
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‘How dare you say that, sir?” she interrupted, holding 
up her hand threateningly. 

“You cannot deny that it is the truth,” he answered, 
“You are in love with—me.”’ 

‘T have no wish to deny it,” she said, softly, looking 
at him with the love she felt shining out of her clear 
eyes, “ why should I?” 

“And so, being in the heights of bliss yourself, you 
must needs think that Hubert—” 

‘“T am sure of it,” she persisted. 

‘But who could it be? Have you any idea?” 

“None.” 

“There is no lady of our acquaintance that he was 
particularly attentive to that I know of.” 

“No, but I think he must have met someone in Lon- 
don that week he was there alone. The charge in him 
struck me, and why does he not come home? There 
must be something to keep him away so long.” 

And, spite of ev erything, x, Auriol would stick to her idea. 

Hubert, when he discovered Azubah’s perfidy, was 
nearly mad. Murderous thoughts. raged in his breast. 
He felt he could kill his rival if he had the chance, and 
he hung about the vicinity of Park Lane in the hopes of 
meeting him. 

But in this he was disappointed; no opportunity 
occurred for him to come face to face with Lord Oliver 
Escombe. 

When the first serious stage of rage and despair passed, 
calmer feelings supervened. 

After all he had only himself to blame. He knew in 
the long ago what kind of woman Azubah von Eggelstein 
was ; he had seen in Russia the way in which she lured 
men on, simply to throw them over when she was tired 
of them, careless as to how many hearts she broke or 
lives she ruined. 

He knew all this, and yet he had allowed himself to 
be caught in her net as easily as though he were a callow 
youth, ‘quite unversed in the ways of the world. 

Vague ideas floated through his brain, he would go to 
her and denounce her for her treachery, but then, he 
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thought despairingly, what use would it be? She was a 
past mistress in the art of deceiving, and had an utter 
disregard for the truth. She would only mock and gibe 
at him. He was no match for her, if he went into her 
presence again, he might not be able to resist the magical 
spell of her beauty. 

And how beautiful she was. Why was it that such 
loveliness should be allied to so much duplicity ? 

There was only one thing for him to do: he must go 
away, and seek in travel forgetfulness. 

He would not look again on the fair false face of the 
woman who had ruined his life with as little compunc- 
tion as she would throw away an old glove. 

Hubert Ashmore was only human, and he felt a kind 
of fierce satisfaction in the thought that his rival’s reign 
would not last long. He would soon feel the same pangs 
that were tearing his heartstrings now. 

Azubah von Eggelstein could count her victims by 
the hundred, if report spoke true, and he was inclined 
to think that it did from his own experience. 

He wondered, dully, had she any heart ? 

Had any one of her victims ever awakened a responsive 
chord in her being? \ 

Had she ever really loved? 

She could simulate it well enough, but were her 
blandishments only the result of studied cruelty, that 
cruelty which could rend men’s hearts, and look on 
calmly, as of old, men and women, too, looked on at the 
death throes of the gladiators in the blood-splashed 
arena. 

She was so beautiful. Her beauty appealed so to the 
senses, but he would flee from her as from an accursed 
thing; he would tear her image out from his heart. 
Never again would he put himself within the spell of her 
weird power. 

He felt his own weakness where she was concerned, 
and feared for himself. Within her influence he would 
be charmed to forget everything save lier loveliness. 

She was a very Circe for drawing men’s souls from 
their bodies, and making them no better than swine. 
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He did go away, much to the astonishment of Lady 
Ashroore at this sudden freak of his, but he did not 
forget Azubah von Eggelstein. 

She was with him everywhere. 

On board ship he fancied he could see her. 

In his tent on land he would awake from dreams of 
her, in which she was all his fancy pictured her, and 
think he could yet feel her kisses on his lips. 

He could hear her voice in the music of the waterfalls 
at night. He could see her face mirrored in the clear 
pools. 

He could not forget. 

The remembrance of her beauty maddened him. 

The desire to see her once again, and to hear from her 
lips that he had been misjudging her, was at times 
almost uncontrollable. 

Was that strange power of hers in sooth derived from 
Lilith, her demon ancestress ? 

Bah ! what nonsense was he thinking? As if there 
could be any truth in such ideas. 

But what, then, gave their charm and their mysterious 
power to such women as Helen of Troy, Semiramis and 
Cleopatra? There had been something superhuman 
about them, something that raised them from the ranks 
of ordinary women, a resistless witchery that no man 
could withstand. 

To Hubert it seemed as if not one of those celebrated 
women who had worked so much evil in the world could 
have surpassed in loveliness the one who was so constantly 
in his thoughts. 

The more he tried to forget her, the more persistently 
did he think of her. 

Sometimes when he remembered those kisses she had 
bestowed upon him, when he thought of those eyes 
eloquent with meaning, those tender words she had 
whispered to him, he was ready to hate himself for having 
harboured a thought ora suspicion against her, and was 
inclined to return and fling himself at her feet and pray 
her to have pity upon him and love him, if only for a 
short period, even if after that she abandoned him to 
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despair. A few months »r weeks of untold bliss with 
her would be worth an after-life of misery. 

Then, when he had almost resolved that he would 
return and seek her out, no matter what might come of it, 
a reaction would set in, and the memory of the mocking 
light in her eyes, the wicked laugh on her lips, the heart- 
less way in which she beguiled men old and young, froze 
up the softer feelings he was beginning to entertain 
towards her, and made him pray that he might forget 
her and regain his lost peace of mind. 

But this was not to be ; the memory of her followed 
him everywhere, and goaded him like a spur. He 
plunged into every distraction that he could in the vain 
hope of forgetting. He took headlong rides under a 
blazing sun, he courted dangers that would have been 
fatal to most men, and passed throughthem all unharmed. 
It seemed as though he bore a charmed life ; dangers, 
though they might come near him, passed him by and 
left him scatheless, while the young, the happy, and the 
busy met the death that he craved for, and that was all 
unwelcome to them. 

Sometimes the grim irony of it all struck him. He 
who had reached the middle age without falling a victim 
to woman's wiles was as fast bound in the invisible chains 
forged by a woman’s eyes as any of the miserable slaves 
he sometimes met in the interior were chained togethe- 
in visible bonds in gangs by their Arab taskmasters. 

He wondered if any of those poor wretches, torn from 
their homes and families by the slave traders, were really 
as wretched as he felt; he actually thought that he 
would change places with one of those wretched 
creatures, if by so doing he could root out the corroding 
pain at his heart, the pain of knowing that that which he 
had worshipped was unworthy. 


A. M. Jupp. 


(To be continued.) 








Sybil. 


ONE eve, dull autumn at my heart, I dreamed 

A girlish form, with soft brown eyes, and brow 
Serene and pure as a white flower is pure, 

Passed through the mists of nightfall to my house, 
Through the dark shadows of the vacant rooms. 
And as she moved with gently cadenced step, 
Around her radiant presence flowed a stream 

Of glory, like bright sunlight on the sea. 

Thus she passed on and stood beside my couch, 
And gazed into my eyes, as though she read 

My soul, and gave it rest ; and sorrow fled, 

And unrest and confusion sped away. 

Then with soft words of high import she spake, 
Her language not of this world, but as when 

The west wind stirs the slumberous pines to sound, 
The weird A£olian music of the night. 

Thus did she speak, and all my soul was peace, 
An ecstacy of sympathy. And then 

Slowly, as though with pain, scant words I shaped, 
And made reply unto my gentle guest :— 


“c 


Spirit thou art not wholly, for the light 

That glances free o’er neck and gleaming hair, 
O’er flashing brow, and red lips ripe for love, 
Bespeak thee human, yea a very pearl, 

And perfect gem of priceless womanhood.” 


As when at dawn the first faint tinge of rose 
Touches the white mist, banked up, cloud on cloud, 
Against the mighty mountains in the west, 

In snow-like softness, lo, there stole a flush 

Across the yielding whiteness of the queen. 

The soft eyes smiled, though gravely. Waxing bold : 
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‘‘ One moment’s rapture grant me, O, sweet heart, 
With arms about thy neck, thy lips on mine.” 


But with the shadow of.a knitted brow, 

She chid me foolish. Then like wanderer strayed 
Mid paths and trees, and woodland solitudes, 
Each faltering step a traitor to his hope, 

Till the chance vantage of some little hill 

Gives him fair prospect of another bourne 

Than that he aimed at ; in the vale beyond: 


“ Perchance, perchance, if hope may grasp such 
chance, 
In some fair epoch of a life become 
Noble with worthier striving, there may fall 
One day of sheer delight, mid breezes soft 
And murmurings most eloquent, to join 
My life with thy sweet life, and gaze and gaze 
Down to the golden depths of thy pure soul, 
And woo thee in a palace of sweet thoughts.” 


%* * * * % 


The dull grey mist slow rises, and she laughs 

A little rippling laugh, like hurrying brook 

That babbles to the lilies, and her form 

With gently ceding motion slowly fades 

From my strained vision ; and the night strikes chill. 


F. THOROLD DICKSON. 





Che Simplicity of Susan. 


Mr. SHEM Locock was, as his wife always stoutly main- 
tained, a man bound to come to the front. A back seat 
had never suited Shem since the day when at school he 
had deliberately swallowed his piece of gutta-percha in 
order to command attention alike from master and 
_schoolfellows. This was before the time of universal free 
education, and very often did he now bewail the 
untoward fate which had brought him into this world of 
chance a couple of decades too soon. In vain Susie 
tried to reassure him by saying: ‘“ Chaps with brains 
didn’t need so much schoolin’, giving it as her unpre- 
judiced opinion that if he had been taught any more 
he would have become too clever to live; he would 
shake his head dubiously and reply: ‘ Brains ain't 
appresherated without book-learnin’ nowadays, leastways 
not when it comes to bein’ took serious,” a speech 
showing more discernment than he inwardly pos- 
sessed. 


For, despite this assumption of regretful modesty, he 
felt privately convinced that his talents were of so high 
an order as to ride triumphantly over defects of 
education. A tenacious memory, a fluent tongue, a 
smattering of common knowledge, some cheap logic, a 
fertility of resource, a certain force of personality and 
unquenchable self-confidence lifted him from the crowd 
and made him what he was, chief spokesman and leader 
of a small fraternity of precipitate politicians in the 
village of Easton Willows, wherein he had lived ever 
since his marriage about ten years previously. During 
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those years he had earned a living as “clicker” to a 
boot-factor in a larger village, a mile or so away, and it 
was a source of silent grief to Susie that he failed to rise 
from this position and become, at least, foreman, as she 
had confidently expected he would when she married 
him for his exceptional talents. Other men in the 
factory rose above him, took higher and higher wages, 
became prosperous, and even, in one or two instances, 
started business on their own account. But the genius 
of Shem, as he often explained to her, did not lie in 
money-making ; he despised the sordid filthy lucre, and 
frequently declared that the world would never be any 
better until no man was allowed to lay by more gold 
than he needed for the absolute necessities of life. 
What these necessities were he omitted to state until, 
one evening, it transpired that he considered a bicycle 
not the least of them. 

“The toime I waste,” he said, “ walkin’ to Thingden 
an’ back every d’y is regler sinful, I call it, to s’y nothin’ 
o’ shoe-leather. “I ought to ’ave a bicycle—that’s the 
long an’ short on it.” 

or months Susie had been painfully aware of the 
insidious approach of the bicycle craze towards her little 
home. Several outwardly innocent remarks dropped by 
her lord and master had given her warning, and she 
might have been prepared for the above speech, but it 
gave her a shock none the less, and her heart sank as she 
replied, with a simple acquiescent meekness, to which 
her husband had long been accustomed. 

“Oh yes, Shem, certin’ly.” 

“You can git ’em on the ‘ire system at Thingden,” he 
went on, warming to his theme, “ an’ the bit o’p’y ud be 
‘ardly noticeable ; just a few bob a week.” 

Now Mrs. Shem knew full well what a number of 
things ‘“‘a few bob a week”’ can buy, and the thought of 
certain garments needed by herself and the children 
brought a sigh to her lips. She choked it in a yawn, 
and repeated : 

“Oh yes, certin’ly, Shem.” 
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“T think I'll see about it to-morrer,” he continued, a 
little less confidently, watching her sideways. There was 
no enthusiasm in her tone, and Shem knew every 
inflection of that familiar voice as well as he knew his 
alphabet. He recognised in her affirmative answers an 
inner revolt that damped him more than opposition 
would have done, for she never argued against him save 
when she expected, almost hoped, to be worsted, and he 
would have liked to worst her now. He followed her 
thoughts precisely, divined she was thinking of the 
children’s clothes and wished she would say so, but she 
did not. 


‘Of course,’’ he observed, “ there’ll be them as ’Il s’y 
I didn’t ought to afford it, them as can’t see a ole in a 
ladder. Other folks allus knows yer business better ner 
you know it yourself. I don't owe nobody nothink, and 
if I loike ter spend a little o’ my ‘ard earned increment 
in savin’ toime an’ shoe leather, I’m blowed if I can see 
oose affair it is but my own 


“That's true, Shem,” said Susie, evenly, biting the 
end of her thread to make it go through the eye of her 
needle. She was thinking it might be partly her affair, 
and of this he was quite conscious. 


‘A man,” he exclaimed, waving one arm with oracular 
effect, ‘can't be druv entoirely by what other people 
think. ‘E moight as well gooan’ ‘ang ‘isself, loike Judas. 
’E’s got ter plan out an’ hact accordin’ to ‘is loights, 
whatever the world sez. There’s some as ’ud keep the 
workin’ chap from enj’yin’ anny o’ the lugshuries o’ loife. 
EB s no better ner a breute, they sez,—down on ’im, keep 
‘im under, let ’im slave an’ walk ’ is bloomin’ legs off ; 
e'll sleep ‘all the better! What’s ’e want wi’ comforts ? ; 

e aint never bin used to em j e's better without ’em. 
Let’ im live loike a dog, an’ doy in the workus ; that’s 
alles good fur! But the dawn’s a- breakin’, the d'y is 
at ‘and. We'll ’ave we're comforts an’ we're lugshuries 
yit.” 

He was, as usual, completely carried away by the force 
of his own rhetoric, and, at this point had quite forgotten 
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the personal basis of his argument. The whole universe 
was arrayed against his rights, and Susie, for the nonce, 
typified vested interest. She, simple soul, glanced at 
him from time to time with mingled admiration, sorrow, 
and alarm, hoping his strident voice would not wake the 
baby, Utopia Susette, proud possessor of one tooth. His 
eloquence never failed to rouse in Susie a thrill of wifely 
pride, but his reasoning affected her little, and with such 
a batch of small torn shirts and socks before her, she 
dreaded having to turn her attention to the 
cradle. 

Next day, Locock brought home his bicycle. It was 
like a fine new toy to him, and the pleasure he took in 
rubbing it up and showing it off somewhat mitigated, for 
the moment, his wife’s chagrin. Shesmiled and admired 
so freely that Shem was quite deceived as to her real 
feclings, and believed he had been mistaken in thinking 
her unenthusiastic at first. The children were called to 
look at daddy’s beautiful bike (they pronounced it 
“‘boike”) and told that they must revere it from a 
distance but never touch it, under peril of divers pains 
and penalties. It was brought into the extremely narrow 
passage representing a hall in Locock’s cottage, and there 
lodged, to everyone’s discomfort. Easton Willows could 
boast many more commodious dwellings at a lower rent 
than the jerry-built tenement in which Shem and his 
family resided, but they were old-fashioned and had no 
‘“‘entrance hall,’ a modern adjunct above all things 
desirable in the eyes of the average working-man. 
Therefore they remained empty. The rich man has an 
‘entrance hall ;’’ why should the poor man go without ? 
argued Locock and his kind. Another injustice! So 
the rooms might be cramped, the walls thin and liable 
to let in moisture, but each cottage must ‘have its 
“‘entrance hall,” however diminutive, draughty, and 
useless. No artizan who respected himself would con- 
sent to live with a front door leading into his parlour, 
although many farmers are satisfied to do so, and the 
halls of great houses are often used as sitting-rooms by 
their owners. 
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The Locock’s “entrance hall” just held the bicycle 
and no one could get past it; but as the iront door was 
never used, except when an occasional district visitor 
called in the middle of the day, this did not so much 
matter. 


Weeks went by and Shem soon became as expert at 
cycling-as he was at making speeches. His wife seemed 
quite content and the only disagreement they had was 
about the children. He asked her one day why she 
kept them at home on Sunday mornings, instead of 
sending them to school, as usual. She prevaricated, 
made sundry excuses, said she could not get them ready, 
or their clothes were not mended, or they had colds. 
He remonstrated with her; not that he thought the 
Sunday school an estimable institution ; it was too much 
linked with aristocratic patronage, superstition and class 
presumption to please him, but he liked to have the 
youngsters out of the way when he was at home. He 
loved them very dearly, but he loved his ease 
better. 


One day a lady district visitor and Sunday school 
teacher called to inquire what had become of the little 
Lococks, as they had not been seen in their classes for so 
long. Susie invited her in with much amiability, and, 
as the bicycle was out, there was no difficulty in getting 
her into the cold damp parlour, home of cheap coloured 
prints, crocheted antimacassars, and woolwork flowers 
under glass cases. Nothing else ever trespassed on its 
sacred ground except, as in the present instance, a 
district visitor. The two women sat gingerly on the 
hard gimcrack chairs, Susie feeling a glow of innocent 
pride in the beauty and taste of her home; the lady 
rather nervous as she commenced attack in a soft, in- 
gratiating voice. She was surprised when Mrs. Locock 
told her the reason she had kept her children from 
school. 


‘They're really not respectable, m’am. Their boots 
is all worn out at the toes, and I’m ashamed for them to 
be seen loike that. You may be sure, as soon as ever | 
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can afford ter buy ’em new things, you won't be dis- 
appinted o' their company. But I can’t abear the 
neighbours ter see ’em so, an’ other children ter laugh 
at ‘em.” 


“Dear, dear ! Mrs. Locock, I hope it’s not so bad as 
that. Why I thought your husband was getting good 
wages ?”’ said the lady, with that well-meant impertinence 
which never hesitates to pry into the affairs of the 
‘lower classes,’ and mistakes patronage for sympathy. 


‘“‘So he is, but then you see, m’, ‘is expenses are very 
great. Bein’ a celebrated man, an’ ‘avin’ ter goo about 
a goodish lot runs aw’y with ’is money. ’E ’as to ’ave 
a boycycle neow, an’ o’ course it comes a bit expen- 
sive.” 

‘A bicycle ?” exclaimed the visitor. ‘Is that really 
necessary ?” 

‘Quite necessary, m’am. ‘FE can’t spare the toime 
ter walk everywhere, ‘avin’ ’is work to do, besoides the 
speechifoyin’ an’ all that. ‘E’s a very popoolar man is 
my ‘usband.” 


She spoke with a proud liftof the chinwhich made her 
visitor grieve. ‘Poor woman!”’ said the latter to 
herself ; ‘“‘she bears it well, but it is perfectly obvious 
that she has to deprive herself of the ordinary comforts 
of life on account of that disgraceful man’s popu- 
larity.” 

“We must see what can be done, Mrs. Locock,” she 
observed aloud, rising to go ; “I will speak to one or two 
persons, and perhaps some shoes can be found that will 
fit your little ones.” 

‘You are very good, m’, but I didn’t mean to ask for 
charity,” Susie replied, flushing ; ‘and I am sure Locock 
wouldn’t take nothink from nobody. ’E ’as an ’orror of 
being pauperized, and I ’ope you won't s’y as 
I’ve bin complainin’,” she added, after a pause. 

The lady went away promising graciously. . 

Susie shut the door, and then her placid face dimpled 
into a merry smile. 

8 
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‘I’m done it!” she said to herself, with a quiet little 
chuckle, as she went about her work. 


Now the Sunday school teacher who had called was 
the biggest talker in all Easton Willows. Her tongue 
wagged ever upon the business of everybody. She 
trudged from house to house that morning, telling in 
subdued accents of regret, not unmixed with disgust, 
how Shem Locock’s children could not go to Sunday 
school because he had bought a splendid new bicycle 
that had cost him nearly half a year's wages ; how his 
poor wife looked half-starved, though she * wouldn't say 
a word against him ; and how she, the speaker, expected 
that, before long, the parish would have to afford the 
Locock family outdoor relief! This topic, consequently, 
became the talk of the village, and, before night, small 
indignation meetings were held round many a cottage 
door. 


The next evening, when Shem Locock got on his feet 
to speak at the Green Dragon, where a number of ardent 
politicians met to discuss the passing of a bill in Parlia- 
ment which would enable every man to live rent free 
and vote in peers to the House of Lords, he was not 
greeted with the customary enthusiasm. There were 
aliens present, though how they got in nobody knew, and 
the landlord felt uncomfortably prescient ofa “row.” The 
room was packed, and it was a good-sized one, quite the 
largest to be had in the village for such a purpose ; the 
church schoolroom being, it is needless to state, 
unavailable. 


“You all know what I’m goin’ ter s’y, gents,” began 
Shem, lifting his shoulders and sticking both hands i in 
his pockets, a favourite attitude ; ‘“‘ The subject isn’t noo, 
but it’s one as comes ever fresh, and never loses its 
power o’ making our ’earts glow with indignation an’ 
revolt. ’Ow Icng are we ter be bondsmen o’ them as is 
lost to hall sense o’ the dignerty an’ moral worth o’ man- 
hood? ‘Ow long, I s’y, are we ter remain in this black 
purgatory of shameful oppression, wastin’ we’r loives in 
afruitless struggle for bread, an’ seein’ afore us nothin’ but 
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the jaws o’ the workus ready ter swoller us in we’r old 
age? Are we never to stroike a blow for freedom? 
Are we and we’r childern, aye, an’ we’r childern’s chil- 
dren, ter continue cringin’ ter them as is self constitooted 
theirselves our masters? I s’y no, gents—no, no, NO! 
The game is in we’r own ‘ands. What shall we do with 
wer votes, mates? Keep up the ‘Ouse o’ Lords, the 
Airistocracy, Church and State? O yes, 0’ course— 
loikely, ain’t it? We know better. There’s work for us 
all to do—shoulder ter shoulder—ter break oppression’s 
chain and bring down the moighty from their seats ! What 
roight, I ask yer, what roight as anny man to more 
ner ’1s neighbour ? What roight ’as the Squire to ’is 
kerridge an’ pair, when you an me, lads, has to go 
afoot? What right ’as ’e more ner we chaps ter—” 


He was interrupted by a sardonic laugh, and caught 
the word “ boycicle,” but took no notice, and vg on : 


“It’s not fur we'selves we oughter foight; it’s fur 
we'r woives an’ childern. Is it lugshuries we crave ? 
Never! The common necessities o’ life .is all we 
ask.” 

‘Sich as boycycles !” sang out some one derisively. 
A sudden colour sprang into the cheeks of the 
orator. 


“Ifthemas is atthe back do’ know ow ter beyave, they'll 
‘ave ter be chucked out,” he blustered, thrown off his 
trailan instant. A friendly round of clapping encouraged 
him to proceed. 


“Tt is my priviledge, gents,” he continued, “to 
stand afore you all, an’ uphold the roights o' the 
manny—colleéctivism, as it is called, the greatest good for 
the greatest number. That’s sense and justice, ain’t it? 
If there’s anny one ’ere as don’t agree wi’ me, let ‘im 
sv so loike aman. We ain’t got ter think ’o we'seives ; 
the guide an’ lodestar o’ we’r hactions should be hall. 
truism, mates, hall-truism, which means self-abjurgation, 
self-sacrifice, the immerlation of the indervidjal fur the 
benefit o’ the many-—that’s yer true socialism, an’ 
when—”’ 


8* 
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‘When the intervidjal spends ’is money on a boike 
‘is childern ‘as ter goo without shoes ter ther feet,” 
bawled the jeering person at the back, in tones loud 
enough to be heard by the whole assembly. 

There was a gencral laugh. 

Shem became purple in the face. 


“Tf that there party ain’t chucked out this minute, 
I’m done,” he announced furiously, ‘‘ My childern is as 
well shod as other folks’s, an’ I wun’t tolerate no inter- 
ference wi’ my pussonal affairs.” 


‘“We didn’t oughter think o’ we’selves,” derided the 
scofter ; ‘“ Hall-truism’s the word—the sacrifoice o’ the 
one for the many!” 

“Shut up!” cried several voices : “Goo on, let ’im 
speak,’ shouted others, amid laughter and hisses. 


“Gentlemen !” protested the host, standing up with 
one hand raised appealingly. 

Locock remained on his feet a few minutes, silent, 
bitterly shamed at heart, and completely abashed. At 
last his native dignity asserted itself. 


“You can fight it out among yerselves,” he said, his 
clear voice ringing out above the confusion. ‘I’m not 
agoin’ ter descend ter low pussonalities. Good-night, 
gents all.” 


He strode through the room with an air of insulted 
majesty, and went up the road at a great pace, hands 
clenched, ears burning. The first doubts he had ever 
felt of his own integrity and the practicability of his 
schemes for the bettering of mankind began to torment 
him, and when he returned home he was so tired out 
with walking and thinking that his looks alarmed Susie. 
She had never seen him so pale and exhausted before. 
Asking no question, she set food and drink before him, 
pulled off his boots and purred over him. He began 
soon to revive, and, when he was thoroughly refreshed, 
poured into her sympathetic ears a full and detailed 
account of all that had passed at the meeting. She, 
artless creature, listened with eyes full of horror and 
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indignation. Never, she declared, had she heard the 
like of such goings on, such base ingratitude and injustice. 
What ! a man couldn’t do as he liked with his own, 
couldn’t enjoy himself in his own way without being 
guyed by his neighbours! Verily things had come to 
a pretty pass! ‘Twas a free country surely, and every 
man had a right to what he could get. She had no 
patience with folks who minded everybody’s business 
but their own, and turned nasty if they saw someone had 
got something better than they had. They'd hate you 
for eating meat if they couldn’t afford it themselves. 
What next? she wondered. 

He fell into an uncomfortable silence under her con- 
soling words. That she talked rank individualism he 
was well aware, and it seemed as though all his efforts to 
educate her according to his ideas had been thrown 
away. Was this because he had failed to show the 
strength of his altruistic convictions in any practical 
way ? Were not martyrs always necessary to the success 
of a cause? He pondered dejectedly, reproaching him- 
self while he endeavoured to defend his line of conduct. 
Before going to bed he said, with an effort, 

“Are them boots very bad, Susie? You ought to 
‘ave told me.” 


‘“Why, bless me, they're good enough,” she answered 
soothingly ; “I do’ know what folks'll say next, I’m sure! 
Don’t you worrit about that, Shem; the ania wun't 
goo barefoot just yet.” 

She spoke the truth. The small boots, though shabby, 
were not by any means unpresentable. They would 
last another month at least. She brought them forth 
triumphantly to show him, pointing out their weak 
places in her guileless way, while assuring him there 
was plenty of wear left in them. 

“T wouldn't ’ave yer give up yer boike fur annythin’,” 
she declared finally; “ I’m got quite fond on it.” 

Nevertheless, Shem walked home from Thingden the 
following day, and the bicycle was no more seen in the 
“entrance hall” of the Locock’s cottage. 
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The four small Lococks appeared at school next 
Sunday, with polished heads and faces, tidily dressed, 
and not at all ill-shod. 


Mary L. PENDERED. 











A Pevfect Library. 


THE following infallible tests for distinguishing a 
standard from a specialistic book enable us to realise 
the true student’s dream—a perfect library in a single 
bookcase of some 20 square feet. 

Some books are for all, some for all that have a taste 
for books of that class, some for the specialist only, and 
some for the borrower gratis and dirt-cheap bookbuyer. 
And books of the first two classes that are standard books 
may be infallibly distinguished from books of the last two 
classes, by the following fundamental literary canons :— 

No book is a standard book which yields neither 
pleasure nor profit. 

No book is a standard book that is deleterious. How 
then comes Smollett’s ‘‘ Peregrine Pickle” to be cheap ; 
the most immoral work perhaps in any language? Or 
Burke, ‘On the French Revolution,’ that has cost 
millions of lives and hundreds of millions of treasure, 
and sown the seeds of eternal hatred between this 
country and France? 

Voltaire compliments his native tongue with not less 
delicacy than truth, “‘ Whatever is obscure is not French.” 
Alas! we can say this of no other language ; still, we 
can say whatever is obscure is not good English, good 
German, good Latin, or good Greek. Now, a little 
obscurity may be allowed to the sacred inspiration of 
song, but in prose it is absolutely inexcusable and even 
in verse, if it is anywise affected, as far too much of 
Browning's is. 

On the other hand, mere good English, French, 
Latin and Greek does not alone constitute a good 
English, French, Latin or Greek author. Boccacio is 
divested of all indecency in Morley’s Library, and in 
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all my life I never read a book more utterly stupid. 
The fact is, he won his high place in literature partly by 
the charm of his language and partly by his prurient 
obscenities. But strip the fine bird of his fine feathers, 
and he is a fine bird no longer; he is not fit to cook, 
and his only place is the mixen. And strip Boccacio of 
his filth, and translate him into a foreign language, and 
he is absolutely unreadable, and his only place is the 
waste-paper basket. 

Choose for yourself, if possible. But if you must 
needs buy your library on the judgment of others, then 
go rather by the judgment of foreign critics, and that for 
the followingreasons : (1) They have not our miserable 
prejudice in favour of authors who have long been 
obsolete, but whom the home critics still force down our 
throats. (2) As the fine feathers of the bird are nothing 
to the cook, even so the most perfect English is nothing 
to the foreign translator, unless the thoughts it clothes 
are no less fine. (3) Obscurity repels. him, unless due 
compensation is made for it by a correspondingly higher 
degree of merit. 

In other words, foreign critics unconsciously observe 
in our case the canons above given that home critics 
half spoil our libraries by ignoring or repudiating. 

Take, for instance, any volume of the ‘“ Collection des 
Meilleures Ouvrages” of Garnier Fréres, and we find 
their English list as follows :— Milton, Goldsmith, Byron, 
Stowe and Sterne. And looking inside amongst the 
advertisements, we find Swift, Defoe, and Scott. And 
Shakespeare and Bacon are famous all the world over. 
And Taine gives Dickens, Thackeray, Macaulay, Carlyle, 
and Tennyson as our best Victorian authors. And if to 
these we only add Bunyan’ s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
Fielding’s “Tom Jones,” Johnson’s “ Lives ” and ‘ L ife, ” 
and Burns, all too delicately racy of the soil to bear 
transplanting, and Pope, Locke, and Hume on the 
authority of the Prince of Critics (of course I mean 
Voltaire) who pronounces Pope the greatest poet of his 
class, Locke the greatest of metaphysicians, and Hume, 
perhaps the greatest of all historians ; and Campbell on 
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the authority of Goethe, who pronounced him “ far 
above any modern English poet whose works have fallen 
in my way,” and Ben Jonson’s learned work on that of 
Milton, and Ingoldsby Legends, Sheridan and Gray, 
by the absolute consensus of all who speak our language, 
we shall have a most delightful library of all our very 
best authors, without one unworthy name in it. 

No really standard or recommendable author is 
affected, stilted, pretentious or dishonestly obscure. His 
work is thoroughly sound, genuine, straightforward and 
trustworthy, there is not one atom of scamping or jerry- 
mandering about it; no cant or claptrap; and the 
minimum of twaddle, windbaggery and _ preaching. 
The merest soupcon of cant has robbed Lamartine of 
half his fame ; and his preaching has sunk Alinson into 
almost utter oblivion and grievously dimmed the bright- 
ness of even Bulwer’s immortality. 

The oftener you read a really good book, the more 
you like it, and the more it grows upon you and does 
you good. 

No really standard work of fiction is improbable, even 
though it is supernatural. _Once grant the supernatural, 
and Collins’s ‘ Moonstone,’’ Bulwer’s “ Strange Story,” 
Florence Marryat’s “ Little Stepson,’’ Walpole’s “ Castle 
of Otranto,” Anstey’s “ Fallen Idol,” and Stevenson’s 
‘“Yekyl and Hyde,” are—even as “Gulliver’s Travels,” 
“Arabian Nights,” and “ Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ are—as 
probable as Thackeray. 

No really standard work of fiction depends upon the 
mere adjuncts—the background—the pourtrayal of the 
district in which, and the people amongst whom, the 
scene is laid. 

No work of fiction will last that is built like the religion- 
istic novels of the day, on the shifting sands of a passing 
taste or phase of thought. 

A novel like Thackeray’s “ Barry Lyndon,” Warren’s 
“Ten Thousand a Year,” and Hook’s “Jack Brag,” in 
which the hero is contemptible, or worse, is invariably 
disgusting and repulsive. And hardly less so is the 
novel like Dumas’ ‘Three Musketeers,” in which the 


~ 
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hero is impossibly heroic and herculeanly invincible. 
Nor is the novel less radically faulty in which sexual love 
is our be all and our end all here. The first kind of 
novel violates art, and the other two, nature. 

Every really standard work of fiction has a story and 
a plot. 

cin, Young, and Akenside are now all but 
forgotten because they wrote prose bewitcht. Only the 
“Castle of Indolence”’ still survives, because written in 
gorgeous rhyme. In no less poets than Milton or 
Shakespeare is blank verse now or will hereafter be 
tolerated. And Tennyson’s rhymed verse will doubtless 
last, but perchance not even /iis blank verse, a terrible 
mistake above allinIdyls. Even Shakespeare grievously 
sinned in rhyming his ‘“‘Midsummer’s Dream” so 
imperfectly. And obscurity is only pardonable in poets 
as great as Milton, Gray, and Danté, and then only such 
ameliorative obscurity as theirs—the dim religious light 
that best beseems the sublime and awful. In a word, 
obscurity and blank verse are the very height of pre- 
tentiousness. But, say I have some very great and 
important social, moral, or political discovery to com- 
municate to mankind. I should not put it into prose 
that would not be dignified enough, nor into rhyme, still 
less would that be ; but into some such metre as Walt © 
Whitman uses. I approach him, therefore, with fear 
and trembling, and take off my shoes as on holy ground. 
But when I find him the merest, emptiest, twaddling 
windbag, I leave the reader to guess the derisive hoot- 
ings with which I leave his shrine. 

‘‘Quod semper quod ubique quod ab omnibus.”” But 
Addison is not that. For Voltaire ignores his “ Specta- 
tor,” &c., and condemns his immeasurably best work— 
his“ “Cato”—for lifeless insipidity. And Johnson 
really rather damns than blesses him with his faint, cold, 
seeming praise. And Beeton himself hesitates dislike. 
Still less is Dryden. For hear what Hume says of 
him, and Milton quite correctly pronounces him ‘no 
poet.” Wordsworth considers him as good as forgotten. 
Lastly, the German critics hold him cheap, and so did 
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both Swift and Bentley. And Voltaire speaks but of his 
tragedies, and of them unfavourably. And against 
Richardson the chorus is loud, and Voltaire complains 
of him. “ It is cruel to pester a poor sick old man with 
such tedious catlap.”” And Byron could not read him 
any more than I and gg readers in 100 can. 

The books written for adults, and loved by boys and 
girls, are ever excellent :—‘ Gulliver’s Travels,” “‘ A“sop’s 
Fables,” “Arabian Nights,” ““RobinsonCrusoe,” “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ Scott’s ‘“ Marmion,’’ Macaulay’s “ Lays,’ 
Marryat’s “Peter Simple” and “Midshipman Easy,” 
“Telemachus,” “Ingoldsby Legends,” and Hood's “Select 
Comic and Serious Poems.” Hood has indeed this 
remarkable testimonial in his favour: he is the only 
poet I ever heard a school-boy quote, and the only poet 
I ever heard a servant quote. 

And conversely the books written for boys and girls 
that adults of all agés love, quote, and refer to, are 
excellent too, e.g.—‘ Simple Susan,” “Sandford and 
Merton,” “‘ Tales of the Genii,’ ‘ Alice’s Adventures,” 
and Genlis’s ‘ Palace of Truth.” 

The book is immortal that produces at its first appear- 
ance such a sensation inthe hearts of men as the great 
works of Ariosto and Tasso, Byron’s Poetry, Scott's 
Novels, Dickens’ “ Pickwick Papers,” Sue’s ‘‘ Mysteries of 
Paris” and “ Wandering Jew,’ Lamartine’s “ Girondists,” 
and Stowe’s “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

The true classic carries you with him absolutely, ut 
magus, for the time being, whether you really agree 
with him or not. But I could name a very clever 
sensational novelist with whose he and she villains we 
half sympathise, and for whose heroes and heroines we 
do not care one straw. Even Wilkie Collins has, in his 
inferior novels, a way of making a dead set at a character 
he dislikes that quite alienates our sympathies. But this 
alone proves them to be inferior, and makes us tremble 
for their immortality. Above all, his ‘‘Heartand Science,” 
otherwise most admirable, he makes quite repulsive by 
this grevious fault in art. 

With a great author we are familiar, though we may 
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never have read him, from books of extracts and speci- 
mens, from the works of such authors as Bacon, Taylor, 
and Montaigne, and from quotations and allusions 
innumerable. Thus, how familiar are we all with the 
contents of the first and third books of Herodotus. And 
the lost works of Homer are quoted so often by ancient 
Greek and Latin writers that I have amused myself with 
restoring them therefrom with very striking success. 

The good author sticks fast in the memory after but a 
single perusal. But Czsar’s first two books I have read 
perhaps forty times, and hardly remember more than 
the first seven words of them. 

Plutarch is far the greatest of all historians, because 
everything in him is not only interesting and profitable 
but as interesting and profitable as when it was first 
penned. This is the one great test that places Macaulay, 
Hume, Robertson, Hallam, and Voltaire so justly high. 
But the second and fourth books of Herodotus, much of 
Livy, and still more of Tacitus, and the war part even 
of Lamartine’s ‘‘ Girondists,” are all but unreadable, and 
also a melancholy waste of time to read. Juvenal’s 
luridly magnificent picture of ancient Rome, read in the 
light of universal history, is even more inestimably 
precious now than it ever was. But how faint is our 
interest in Pope’s “ Dunciad” now-a-days. And what 
wretched washed-out, worthless trash will nearly all the 
literature of the present day seem some ten or twenty 
vears hence, and what a contrast to the gorgeous 
brilliancy of that deathless Italian colouring. 

All authors that, like Wilkie Collins, Poe, the literary 
parent of Sherlock Holmes, and Gaborian, or Congreve, 
head a school or a chapter of literature, are standard. 

Also all that produce not only a sensation in the 
world on their first publication, but on ourselves on a 
first perusal, are most distinctly good. And are not 
Robertson’s ‘‘ America,” Paley’s “Moral Philosophy,” 
and Wilkie Collins’s ‘‘ Moonstone ”’ such books ? 

Lastly, “Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omni- 
bus ”’—what we like in the first and second and last 
perusal ; in boyhood, so far as it is not beyond us, in 
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youth, manhood, and old age, and alike when first 
written, and thousands of years afterwards ; what is 
admired wherever the English language is understood ; 


and by all not by a school or clique only ; this and this 
only would I recommend to all. 








Che Putrast. 


’Twas a winter’s night—the wind bluster’d by 
With a shrill, weird howl, or a moan and sigh ; 
While the rain came in icy torrents down, 
Beating the windows of the silent town, 

And the heavy clouds in huge masses rolled. 


* * * * 


As a distant bell the midnight hour tolled, - 
I was hurrying homeward through the storm, 
When I stumbled upon the prostrate form 

Of a woman. 

The long, grey hair 
Dishevelled hung, as she lay there, 

Shoeless, bareheaded, in the driving sleet, 
Pillowed on the stones of a London street. 

With trembling hands I raised her head, 

And knew, alas ! the soul had fled. 

I marked the glazed and half-closed eye, 

The livid hue—then, with a sigh, 
Replac’d the burden on the ground .. . . Unus’d 
To scenes of woe, I paused, and thus I mus’d :— 

This human wreck was once a child, 

With soul and body undefiled .. . 

A child, upon whose gentle face 

Had beauty vied with infant grace, 
Until time did ripen the maiden’s charms, 
Which perchance were pressed in a lover’s arms, 
While each whisper’d vow, heard in silent bliss, 
Was sealed with a tender, a loving kiss... . 
And now that face, pale, haggard, thin, 
Foully branded by years of sin, 
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Motionless lies, with sightless eyes 
Fixed upon the storm-laden skies. 
That form which bears a ling’ring trace 
Of by-gone beauty, of former grace, 
Now shrivell’d, gaunt, in tatter’d garments clad, 
Is trulya piteous sight, and sad ! 


* * * * 


The lowering sky for a moment cleared, 

At the body then I more closely peered, 

Unheeding aught else, save the “ghastly sight 

Which had burst on my view at dead of night. 
The withered hand still grasped a crust, 
With which the dying woman must 
Have sought to stay her parting breath— 
A crust now damp with dews of death ! 

As I gazed I wondered what tale of wrong, 

Or of crime, or misfortune, did belong 

To this poor creature who had died alone 

Of starvation, stretched on a paving stone ? 

And I marvell’d that in this Christian land, 

There had not been found a succouring hand 

With timely help—a pow’r to save the soul 

Of the outcast, now beyond man’s control. 
And musing still, I grieved yet more 
At the thought that many a score 

Of forsaken creatures, in London, were 

About to become like the woman there ! 


* * * * 


Hark! What sound was that? ... A _ policeman’s 
tread ? 

Fit attendant he for the homeless dead ! 

While the lightning ine and the thunder. crashed, 

Onward he came... then paused. His bull’s eye 
flashed, 

As, with doubtful glance, he briefly mutter’d— 

“The same old game. . . dead drunk ! ’’—and he utter’d 
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The words with lowly scorn. I softly said— 

“Ah! no, friend, not dead drunk, but only. . . dead ! 
And I waited until the stretcher came— 

I watched the scene by the dull, yellow flame 

Of astreet lamp. . . . Even now, the vision 

Rises before me in wild derision 

Of the mock charity, whose tainted seeds 

Are productive of words, but not of deeds. 


» 


* * * * 


They bore her away through the stormy night, 
This forsaken waif, in woeful plight, 
Whom no one mourned for, or had tried to save. . . 
They bore her away toa pauper’s grave ! 
I hurried on, my spirit fraught 
With sadness : and, sorrowing, thought 
Of the words divine—‘“ Unto others do 
As you would that they should do unto you.” 


HAMILTON SEYMOUR. 





